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Porkbelly Futures 
Porkbelly Futures csr-o572 


Porkbelly Futures is a unique band that 
brings together some great Canadian talent. 
This album features award-winning author 
Paul Quarrington, founding member of the 
Canadian Brass, Stuart Laughton, singer/ 
songwriter Rebecca Campbell, acclaimed 
drummer & composer Martin Worthy, 
Toronto Symphony member Chas Elliot 

& the late, great Richard Bell (Ronnie 
Hawkins, Janis Joplin) playing keys on 

his last recording: The result of this union 

- ig a fun, tight collection of rocking blues 
songs with a country twang. 


david gogo 


David Gogo 


Different Views cpr-o732 


Recorded at his home in Nanaimo, overlooking the 
family’s 160-acre Christmas tree farm and forest, 
the 10th album from Canadian blues legend David 
Gogo was destined to live up to its name. With the 
drums set up in the front foyer, the guitar amps in 
the laundry room and the vocals recorded in David’s 
music room, the Gogo house was transformed into 
a studio with a view. Produced by Russell Broom 
(Jann Arden, Sam Roberts, The Dudes, Wil) the 
album is an eclectic but cohesive mix of songs. 
Special guests like Shaun Verrault (Wide Mouth 
Mason), roots diva Carolyn Mark and jazz great 

Phil Dwyer have all added variety and spice without 
losing focus of what Gogo has always been about. 
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Bop Ensemble 
Between Trains csr-ose2 


Three forces of nature meet in 

Bop Ensemble, a Canadian super-group 
featuring folk legends Bill Bourne and 
Wyckham Porteous, along with up-and- 
coming singer-bassist Jasmine “Jas” 
Ohlhauser. Combining Bourne’s grit, 
Porteous’ warmth, and Jas’ energetic 
devilry, the three manage to catch lightning 
in a bottle. Each of the three is great on 
their own — together they’re something 
truly special. 


Available everywhere music is sold. (Qcordoya Bay 


RECORDS 


www.cordovabay.com 


ili Barber Chances 


C H A N C ES lf you believe they don't write songs like they used 
to, here is new hope for old romantics. On her 
| a “Gill Barber critically acclaimed album Chances, Canadian 


chanteuse Jill Barber picks up the torch where 
the golden age of music left off. 


“Bathed warmly in a champagne glow of lush strings 
and suave horns...Barber’s voice is the sophisticated 
attraction to a collection of 10 original love 
songs... - The Globe & Mail 


vww.jillbarber.com 


Juno-award winning trio The Wailin' Jennys 
present their first live album featuring previously 
unrecorded tracks, some new 
versions of old favourites and some surprises. 
The Wailin’ Jennys are spurred onward by a 
growing fan base that swoons at their intuitive 
harmonies and revels in their engaging stage 

presence and uplifting repertoire. 


“heart-stopping harmonies” - The Washington Times 


www.thewailinjennys.com 
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~ Tinariwen |midiwan: Companions 
e 
'. Legendary guitar-poets release their long-awaited follow up to the award winning Aman Iman. Imidiwan: Companions is vintage Tinariwen: 


Raw, defiant, fragile and uncompromisingly real. The CD is accompanied by a short DVD film by French filmmaker Jessy Nottola. 


“Life-Enriching” **** - Observer Music Monthly * “Another Tinariwen classic” **** - The Guardian ° **** - The Independent 
“Another stellar album from the world's greatest rock ‘n’ roll band” **** - Eye Weekly “ 
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PERTHSHIRE, SCOTLAND 


Dougie MacLean ° 

Eddi Reader 

Malinky 

Beoga 

Michael McGoldrick Trio 
-Duncan Chisholm’s “Kin” 
Heidi Talbot 
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Sorren MacLean 
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Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features 
and photos, but cannot accept responsibility 
for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or artwork. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text and photographs are copyrighted 
and may not be reproduced without prior 
permission. Reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take care to ensure that all content is 
truthful, we cannot be held liable if found 
otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair 
and ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, 
it has grown into a source of inspiration for 
many young, gifted performers. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered. He now seldom performs. His 
care and respect shown for the tradition 
and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. This magazine 
strives to reiterate that spirit. Nic Jones’s 
Penguin Eggs is available through Topic 
Records. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from 
the Alberta Foundation for the Arts and 
the Government of Canada through the 
Publications Assistance Program and the 
Canada Magazine Fund toward our mailing, 
editorial and production costs. 


Canada Council Conseil des Arts 
du Canada 
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A Foundation 
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editorial 


Sadly, the dog days of summer are all but gone 
as I sit and write. I just love that offbeat idiom. 
It originated in ancient Greece, you know, and 


derives from Sirius the Dog Star, which rose 


prominently around sunrise from July to Septem- 
ber—months the Greeks thought evil. They even 
sacrificed little brown dogs to prevent possible 


“catastrophes during that period. Neither Aristotle, 
_ Plato nor Socrates, of course, ever spent a winter 


in Winnipeg, Regina or Edmonton, where the 
glacial improvement from extreme cold to searing 
heat is greeted with feverish anticipation. 

- Unlike the ancient Greeks, we Canadians 


~ happily migrate outdoors in droves to myriad 
_ festivals during the months of ‘bad ice’. Count- 


less folk festivals of various size and scale play 

a prominent role in our summer celebrations. It’s 
common knowledge, or it bloody well ought to 
be, that Canada hosts some of the biggest and best 
folk festivals in the world. But why, oh why, dear 
Sirius, are they so seasonal? Why this feast or 
famine? There are two winter folk festivals that I 
know of in Canada. But surely it is time for more, 
many more. 

Recently I spent a few days at the Whitby tradi- 
tional folk festival in North Yorkshire, England. / 
Held indoors in various pubs, clubs and concert 
venues, it draws an audience from all over the 
U.K. But what struck me about it was, not so 
much the official concert program, as good as it 
was, rather the informal fringe sessions that went 
on around this historic town morning, noon and 
night for a whole week! Where rank amateurs sat 
elbow to elbow with the occasional professional. 
Yet whoever played—bones to double bass—the 
overall skill level was exceptional, truly extraor- 
dinary. This festival thrives on public participa- 
tion—anyone can play in front of a pub full of 
punters or the local community for nothing more 
than the sheer enjoyment of sharing their music. 
Now there’s a novel concept. And no doubt, for 
the participants, there’s an upward learning curve 
and all the good things associated with perform- 
ing with like-minded enthusiasts in a relaxed 
environment. 

So why can’t we transport such an endearing 
format to Canada? Or at least create something 
indigenous that is participatory rather than the 
passive, bog-standard folk festival format im- 
ported from the U.S. almost 50 years ago. 

Is it because that’s the way it has always been? 
Or is it simply a lack of inspiration or motivation? 


_ At the risk of sacrificing a small dog, or autumnal 
hibernation, might I suggest a little mid-winter 
warmth spread about the country has storied appeal. 


— Roddy Campbell 


40... Globe- Soring Quebec quartet Le 
Vent du Nord share a strong sense of 
history and tradition as evident on their 
stirring new disc La Part du Feu. And yet, 
a more contemporary undercurrent now 
flows through their music. Tony Montague 
enjoys a jar or two with a band justifiably 
pemming with confidence. 
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quotable 


“T consider Lou Reed the last great folksinger 
that never got on the radio. He wrote about his 
community, which to me is what folk music is all 
about.” — Tom Wilson 


“Davey [Graham]. He did a gig in Edinburgh, and 
I have never experienced anything like it before or 
since. There was this absolute torrent of musical 
ideas. He was at his peak at that point. And it really 
was this torrent of creativity, it was just pouring out 
of this guy as he was playing. He was doing stuff 
I couldn’t believe. I went from there and I started 
experimenting.” — Dick Gaughan 


68. . . The Fair Flower of Northumberland 
— Traditional 


73. . . Two traditional Quebec fiddle tunes: 
Reel de St-Céme 1 and Reel de St-Céme 2 
— Arranged by Pascal Gemme 
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Sultans of Stri ng 
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A truly global sonic tapestry of Arabic folk, 
Cuban rhythms, Jazz, Spanish Flamenco, 
and French Manouche Gypsy-jazz 


Sultans of String’s new CD, Yalla Yalla!, 

is a riveting musical adventure 

seamlessly traversing diverse themes 

of heart, place and tradition. A full 
Cuban trumpet ensemble gets in on 
the fun, offering up an exhilarating 
and new texture to the band. 
Throughout, acoustic strings meet 
electronic wizardry to create layers 
and depth of sound. 


* 2008 International Songwriting 
Competition Winner — Instrumental 

* 2008 Festivals and Events Ontario — 
Best Variety Act 

* 2007 Canadian Folk Music Award 
nominees — Best Instrumental Group 

* 2007 Ontario Independent Music Awards 
— Best Song, Best Instrumental 


“Virtuoso playing... An exuberant 
and infectious sound... Powerful and 
moving... The Sultans are simply an 
awesome musical group!” 

- MIKE HILL, AD, MARIPOSA FOLK FESTIVAL 


’ 


“Simply brilliant! ’ 
3NRG 99.3FM, AUSTRALIA 


sultansofstring.com 
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eve goldberg’s 
top 10 


Hazel Dickens and Alice Gerrard 
Hazel and Alice (Rounder) 


Eliza Gilkyson 
Paradise Hotel (Red House) 


Jim Kweskin and the Jug Band 
See Reverse Side for Titl (Vanguard) 


Penny Lang 
Stone + Sand + Sea + Sky (Borealis) 


Kate & Anna McGarrigle 
Kate & Anna McGarrigle (Warner Bros) 


Linda Morrison 
Line By Line (Heartstrung Music) 


‘sillions top 10 


1. Florent Vollant 
Eku Mamu (Disques Tempéte) 


Stan Rogers 
Between the Breaks (Fogarty’s Cove) 


Oliver Schroer 
Hymns and Hers (Big Dog Music/Borealis) 


Sweet Honey in the Rock 
Good News (Flying Fish) 


Various Artists 
Harry Smith Anthology of American Folk Music (Foikways) 


Eve Goldberg’s latest record, A Kinder Season, is on Borealis Records 
See Eve's opinion piece on page 74. 


2. Bet.e 
b.coming (Universal) 
3. Galant, tu perds ton temps II 
Chansons traditionnelles a cappella (independent) 
4. Various Artists 
Songs Around The World (independent) 
3} Fanfarniente della Strad 
Zaza (Seppuku) 
| 6. Lila Downs 
El Alma de (emi) 
ie Evan Christopher 


Django ala Créole (Lejazzetal) 


Eve Goldberg 


fred’s records top 5 


1. The Once 
The Once (Independent) 


8. Basia Bulat 
Oh My Darling (Rough Trade) 


| 9. Jayme Stone & Mansa Sissoko 


Africa To Appalachia (outside) 


10. Angélique lonatos 
Comme un jardin la nuit (Accords-croises 


The Novaks 
Things Fall Apart (Sonic) 


3. Hey Rosetta 
Into Your Lungs (Sonic) 


4. Duane Andrew 
Raindrops (independent) 


5. Donnie Dumphy 
| Loves Doin’ Wheelies (independent) 
Based on album sales for May, June and ee at Freds ords, 198 


Duckworth Street, St. John’s, NL, AIC 165. 


ed from May, June and July sales at Sillons, 1149 Avenue Cartier, 
Quebec, QC, G1R 2S9. 


1. Various Artists 
Playing for Change (Wrasse) 


2: Bob Dylan 
Together Through Life (Columbia) 


3: Steve Earle 
Townes (New West) 


4. Oliver Schroer 
Camino (Borealis) 


| Jayme Stone & Mansa Sissoko 


Africa To Appalachia (outside) 


| 6. Bela Fleck 


Throw Down Your Heart (Rounder) 


Ue Levon Helm 
Electric Dirt (Dirt Farmer) 


8. Issa Bagayogo 
Mali Koura (six Degrees 


9. Bruce Cockburn 
Slice of Life (True North) 


10. Leonard Cohen 
Live In London (Columbia) 


Based on album sales for May, June and July at Groundfloor Music, 
13 Quebec Street, Guelph, Ontario, N1H 2T1 
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highlife 


top 10 


Easy Star All-Stars 
Easy Star's Lonely Hearts Dub Band (tasy Star) 


7a Steve Earle 
Townes (New West) 
3. Dubmatix 
Renegade Rocker (7 Ans) 
4. Iron & Wine 
Around the Well (sub Pop) 
oe Oumou Sangare 
Seya (Nonesuch) 
6. Leonard Cohen 
Live In London (Columbia) 
7 Bob Dylan 
Together Through Life (Columbia) 
8. Umalali 
The Garifuna Women’s Project (Cumbancha) 
9. Staff Benda Bilili 
Tres Tres Fort (Crammed) 
10. Various Artists 


One Dub (interchitl) 


Based on album sales for May, June and July at Highlife Records, 


1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, V5L 3X5 


amazon uk 


Rodrigo Y Gabriela 


T1211 (Rubyworks) 


Seasick Steve 
| Started Out With Nothin And | Still Got Most Of It Left (Warmers) 


Geoffrey Gurrumul Yunupingu 
Gurrumul (Dramatico) 


Seasick Steve 
Dog House Music (Bronzerat) 


Bob Dylan 
Together Through Life (Columbia) 


Based on world and folk album sales at Amazon UK - www.amazon. 


co.uk for Aug 1-14 


al: Eddie Reader 
Love Is the Way (101 Distribution) 
7d. Joel Plaskett 
Three (MapleMusic) 
3: Steve Earle 
’ Townes (New West) 
megatunes [ager 
; Around the Well (sub Pop) 
top | O D: Jenni Mulduar 
Dearest Darlin’ (Dandelion) 
1. Steve Earle 6. Ruthie Foster 
Townes (New West) The Truth According to Ruthie Foster (Blue Corn) 
a Sam Baker Tf Bob Dylan 
Cotton (Music Road) Together Through Life (Columbia) 
3h Raul Malo 8. Regina Spektor 
Lucky One (Concord) Far (Sire) 
4. Slaid Cleaves 9. Jessica Heine 
Everything You Love Will Be Taken Awa (Music Road) Songteller Storywriter (Independent) 
5: Wilco 10. Charles Spearin 
- Wilco (The Album) (Nonesuch) The Happiness Project (Arts & Crafts) 
6. Levon Helm 11. Lhasa 
Electric Dirt (Dirt Farmer) Lhasa (Audiogram) 
U- Watermelon Slim Wes Lee Harvey Osmond 
Escape From The Chicken Coop (Northern Blues) A Quiet Evil (Latent) 
8. Great Lake Swimmers 13. Hayden 
Lost Channels (weewerk) The Place Where We Lived (Hardwood) 
9. Cedric Burnside & Lightnin’ Malcom 14. Mark Sterling 
2 Man Wrecking Crew (Delta Groove) Take From It What You Need (Rundle) 
10. Wayne Hancock 15. Eric Lindell 
Viper Of Melody (Bioodshor) Gulf Coast Highway (Alligator) 
Based on album sales for May, June and July at Viegatunes, 10355 1 6. Heather Blush & The Uppercuts 
Whyte Avenue, Edmonton, AB, T6E 1Z9 Versa (Independent) 
17. Buddy & Julie Miller 
Written In Chalk (New West) 
soundscapes 18. Paolo Nutini 
Sunny Side Up (Atlantic) 
top 10 19. Wilco 
- Wilco (The Album) (Nonesuch) 
1. Grizzly Bear 20) Lisa Hannigan 
Veckatimest (Warp) Sea Sew (aro) 
2. Wilco Based on the most-played folk, roots and world music dics on 
“§ Wilco (The Album) iNenesneh) radio — www.ckua.org throughout May, June and July. 
3}. Timber Timbre 


Timber Timbre (Ars & Crafts) 


4. Ohbijou 
Beacons (Last Gang) 


53 lron & Wine 
Around the Well (sub Pop) 


6. Great Lake Swimmers 
Lost Channels (weewerk) 


Th Steve Earle 
Townes (New West) 
8. Lhasa 
Lhasa (Audiogram) 
9. Neko Case 
Middle Cyclone (Anti) 
10. Hayden 


The Place Where We Lived (Hardwood) 


Based on album sales for May, June and July at Soundscapes, 572 
College St., Toronto, On, M6G 1B3. 


Lisa Hannigan 
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Calgary’s Nickelodeon Music Club opens 
its 30th anniversary season with the U.K’s 
superb raconteur Vin Garbutt on Sept. 19. 
One of the country’s premier folk venues, 
the ‘Nick’ presented its first concert Jan. 

19, 1980, with Bob Evans, Edmonton 
combo Fat Chants and houseband hosts 
Plug Nickel. That first season offered seven 


concerts but increased thereafter to a dozen. 


It would go on to help nurture the careers of 


such diverse acts as James Keelaghan and 
Ani DiFranco, and first introduced Calgary 
audiences to the likes of Stephen Fearing, 
The Duhks and Harry Manx. 

To celebrate its 30th anniversary, the 
volunteer-run club will present several of 
its longtime “musical friends” along with 
a number of newcomers. The upcoming 
season runs from September to April and 
includes Fred Eaglesmith, Tracy Gram- 
mer, Lester Quitzau Trio, Tanglefoot, 
Bill Bourne and Madagascar Slim, Fer- 
ron, Tannis Slimmon with Jory Nash and 
Steve Pineo, Katy Moffatt with Andrew 
Hardin, UHF and The Bills. Jan. 23, 2010, 
marks the Nick’s official birthday party and 
will be hosted by longtime club favourite 
Christine Lavin. “The Nick would like 
to offer a huge tip of the hat to all the 
performers who have delighted us over the 
years and especially to the many volunteers 
whose labour made it all possible,” says 
artistic director Vic Bell. 

@ s & 


oe¢Rumoure 


Gordon Lightfoot and Bernie Fiedler 
unveiled a Heritage Toronto plaque on June 
18 to mark where the celebrated Riverboat 
coffee house once stood. Owned and run 
by Fiedler from 1964 to 1977, the 120- 
seat venue hosted an endless stream of 
notable national and international folk and 
roots musicians that included Simon and 
Garfunkel, John Lee Hooker, Richie 
Havens, Kris Kristofferson, Neil Young, 
Joni Mitchell, Bruce Cockburn, Dan 
Hill, Murray McLachlan and Lightfoot. 
Located in the narrow basement of a house 
at 134 Yorkville Ave. 


bohemian district, the Riverboat is credited 


, amidst Toronto’s then 


as one of the major venues in the country to 
nurture contemporary Canadian music. 

“TI am profoundly touched by the recogni- 
tion you’ ve bestowed on me,” Fiedler told 
the various assembled friends and dignitar- 
ies. “The Riverboat won't be forgotten. 

[It] gave a platform to many young artists. 
Some of them became major names world- 
wide.” 

Actor Dan Aykroyd will join the The 
Downchild Blues Band on their 40th an- 
niversary fall tour across Canada. Formed 
by brothers Donnie and Hock Walsh in 
1969, Downchild became the key inspira- 
tion for Aykroyd’s film The Blues Brothers, 
that also starred the late John Belushi. The 
movie produced a hit soundtrack in 1980 


that featured three Downchild songs—the 


James)Keelaghan plays one of his very first 
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originals /’ve Got Everything I Need (AI- 
most) and Shot Gun Blues, and their adapta- 
tion of Flip, Flop and Fly. Colin Linden 
will open on the tour. Special guests slated 
for appearance include James Cotton, 
Wayne Jackson of the Memphis Horns, 
and Bob Walsh. The tour starts Oct. 10 at 
the Port Theatre in Nanaimo, BC. For more 
information, go to www.downchild.com 
i & 
Buffy Sainte-Marie released Running 


for the Drum, her first recording of new 


material in 18 years, on Appleseed Records 
in August. Its U.S. debut marks the 100th 
release by the independent American label 
in 10 years. Appleseed’s roster includes 

the likes of Pete Seeger, Tom Paxton and 
Jesse Winchester. 

Founded by former lawyer Jim Mus- 
selman, who forged his social conscience 
as one of consumer advocate Ralph 
Nader’s “Raiders,” Appleseed contributes 
a percentage of its profits to environmen- 
tal, human rights, and other progressive 
organizations— more than $250,000 to date. 
Sainte-Marie tours Canada in September and 
October. 

& i: & 

Bob Dylan will release Christmas in 
the Heart, his 47th album, on Oct. 13. All 
of Dylan’s royalties from the sale of this 
recording will go to the organization Feed- 
ing America in hope of providing meals for 
more than 1.4 million needy people during 


—“ 


‘ 
Bernie}Fiedler at the Riverboat: 
mqcitca 1965.) 


the festive season. In a press statement 
released by his label, Columbia Records, 
Dylan said: “It’s a tragedy that more than 
35 million people in this country — 12 
million of those children—often go to bed 
hungry and wake up each morning unsure 
of where their next meal is coming from. I 
join the good people of Feeding America 
in the hope that our efforts can bring some 
food security to people in need during this 
holiday season.” 

Christmas in the Heart will include such 
songs as Here Comes Santa Claus, Winter 
Wonderland, Little Drummer Boy and Must 
Be Santa. Feeding America is the U.S.A.’s 
largest domestic hunger relief charity. Go to 
www.feedingamerica.org. 

 s & 

England’s Topic Recoreds celebrates its 
70th birthday on Sept. 14 with the release 
of a seven-CD box set, Three Score and 
Ten. Arguably the oldest independent record 
label in the world, most certainly the oldest 
in Britain, Topic has recorded almost every 
major figure in the British folk scene, from 
Ewan MacColl to Eliza Carthy, as well 
as numerous traditional singers captured 
in priceless field recordings. Its acclaimed 
releases include The Watersons’ Frost and 
Fire, Dick Gaughan’s Handful of Earth 
and Nic Jones’s Penguin Eggs. 

Topic began in 1939 as the recording 
wing of the Workers’ Music Association, 
an offshoot of the British Marxist Party. Its 
first release was a recording of The Inter- 
nationale. While no longer associated with 
the Communist Party, the current roster 
includes the likes of June Tabor and Martin 
Simpson 

% & & 


Rounder Records has released a limited- 


edition of rare Woody Guthrie recordings 
titled My Dusty Road. Released in co-ordi- 
nation with the Woody Guthrie Archives, 
the four-disc box set features Guthrie’s 
mid-1940s recordings. Taken from newly 
discovered original metal masters, the set 
includes many of his best-known songs, 
along with traditional material and collabo- 
rations with the likes of Cisco Houston and 
Sonny Terry. The package also contains 
a full-colour, 68-page book with extensive 
notes and many rare or previously unpub- 
lished photos, as well as illustrations and 
illuminated lyric sheets by Guthrie himself. 
& & & 

David Francey and Mike Ford of Moxy 
Fruvous are set to release their Songs of 
the Great Lakes, a disc that celebrates the 
50th anniversary of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. The album came to fruition through 
their ongoing Laker Music Project, which 
included a two-week residency on the MV 
Algoville in 2005. 

The songs explore the lives of the sailors, 
the storied history of Great Lakes sailing, 
the engineering splendour of the locks, the 
fascinating ports and communities along 
this inland seaway, and the diverse natural 
environment of these vast inland seas. The 
songs resonate with great respect for all 
the people who make the seaway such a 
wonder. Indeed Francey’s The Ballad of 
Bowser McRae (written for Greg (Bowser) 
MacRae, third mate on the MV Algoville) 
won Folk Song of the Year in the U.S.A. 
Songwriting Competition. Songs of the 
Great Lakes is set for release in early 
November. 

mm & 

Tom Russell recorded his new release, 

Blood and Candle Smoke, with various 


Tom Russell 


members of Calexico at the hip Wave Lab 
Studios in Tucson, AZ. The likes of Iron 
and Wine, Calexico, and Neko Case have 
all recorded there. 

“Tom wanted us to sound like us, and 
he encouraged us to pull out the stops 
and reach into our southwest-style bag of 
tricks,” said Calexico’s Nick Luca. “Like 
most records we make at Wavelab, you can 
hear the vast space and maybe some dust as 
well. I think this record has this quality in 
droves.” Blood and Candle Smoke is set for 
release Sept. 15. 

a op & 

Barney Bentall, Tom Taylor and Shari 
Ulrich first played together in November 
2007 on Bowen Island, BC. They enjoyed 
the collaboration so much they decided 
to make it an annual event and wound up 
recording Live at Cates Hill. It’s now avail- 
able at iTunes, CD Baby or through www. 
shariulrich.com. 

a as & 

The Ottawa Folk Festival presented its 
annual Helen Verger Award to Paul Mills 
on Aug. 23. The award goes to an individu- 
al who has made a significant and sustained 
contribution to folk/roots music in Canada. 
Mills has been an integral part of the 
Canadian folk music scene for more than 
30 years. He has produced more then 140 
albums, working with artists such as Stan 
Rogers, Ron Hynes, and Sharon, Lois 
and Bram, and is currently the president of 
the Ontario Council of Folk Festivals. 

“It is indeed a great honour and I am so 
grateful to those who felt I was a wor- 
thy recipient,” said Mills. Past recipients 
include Bruce Cockburn, Kate and Anna 
McGarrigle and Willie P. Bennett. 

& i & 


Paul Mills 


News — 


a 
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The Ontario Council of Folk Festivals’ 
2009 annual Estelle Klein Award will go 
to Sharon, Lois and Bram. The trio will 
be honoured at a gala dinner Oct. 17 in 
Ottawa, ON. The award honours the work 
of an individual or group that has made 
significant contributions to Ontario’s folk 
music community. 

Sharon Hampson, Lois Lilienstein 
and Bram Morrison pioneered children’s 
entertainent in Canada with a series of hit 
albums and two television series, Sharon, 
Lois and Bram’s Elephant Show and Skin- 
namarink. Folk music played a substantial 
role in their performances as their philoso- 
phy was built upon participation. 

Other performers to be honoured at the 
gala dinner include the OCFF’s Songs 
of the Heart winners. This year’s song 
honours (English) go to David Leask and 
Bruce Madole for While I Still Breathe, 
while the French-speaking recipients are 
Cindy Doire and Colin Linden for Péché 


de la mer. 


@ < @ 
The Grammy Awards have altered their 


folk categories. In a press release June 3, 
the National Academy of Recording Arts 
and Sciences, who oversee the awards, an- 
nounced that due to the increasing growth 
of traditional music it has split the category 
Best Contemporary Folk/Americana into 
two categories: Best Contemporary Folk 
Album and Best Americana Album. Ad- 
ditionally, the Folk Field has been renamed 
American Roots Music, which will now 
include the Best Traditional Blues Album, 
Best Contemporary Blues Album and Best 
Bluegrass Album categories. 
@ & @ 
The Vintage Bistro and Lounge in Hamp- 


ton, NB, about 45 minutes away from Saint 


John, now books folk, roots, blues and jazz 
musicians. The venue draws from its im- 
mediate community as well as Saint John, 
Moncton and Fredericton. It seats approxt- 
mately 85 and suits solo, duos and trios in 
an acoustic format. For bookings contact 
Jeff Liberty at www.vintagebistro.co, or 
phone him at 506-658-8639. 

& as & 

Samantha Schultz, the 18-year-old 
Edmonton, AB, songwriter who earned a 
Canadian Folk Music Award nomination as 
Young Performer of the Year in 2006, has 
been awarded a four-year scholarship for 
the music program at Berklee in Boston. 
She begins her studies in September. 

@ < & 

Tim Readman has recorded two new 
songs on behalf of charity runner Mark 
Allison, who will run across the U.S.A. in 
2011 to raise funds for palliative care for 
cancer victims. The songs, Runner on a 
Lonely Road and Beneath the Angel’s Wings 
Once More, will be used as the theme 
music for Allison’s run and fundraising 
campaign. He successfully ran the length of 
Britain in 2008, a distance of 874 miles. 

& & @ 

Artistworks, an online video-based learn- 
ing company, has partnered with Tony 
Trischka, banjo recording artist, performer, 
composer and educator, to open an online 
banjo school. Instruction at the Tony 
Trischka School of Banjo is taught through 
video exchange technology developed by 


lama DJ — lam what I play 


Acoustic Planet, hosted by Steve Clarke 
since September 2006, offers an eclectic 
selection of folk and roots coupled with 
artist interviews, CD reviews and event 
features. The program focuses mainly on 
old and new music by national talent, but 
also promotes local events and performers. 
Guests can include the likes of My Sweet 
Patootie, Coco Love Alcorn, and Tannis 
Slimmon. Clarke’s interviews feature such 
diverse acts as Crabtree and Mills, Tom 
Rush, and J.P. Cormier, among others. 

Located northwest of Toronto, Erin 
Radio broadcasts locally on CHES 101.5 
FM. Acoustic Planet can currently be 
heard Thursdays from 8 to 10 p.m. EST. 


News—— 


Artistworks. It enables Trischka (from 
anywhere on the road) to use video to 
interact with students; review their video 
submissions, and respond to them with a 
video recording and/or written responses. 
The noted banjo player has worked with ev- 
eryone from author William S. Burroughs 


to Earl Scruggs to Bruce Springsteen. 
ae 22 & 

The non-profit Piedmont Folk Lega- 
cies Inc., based in Eden, NC, received a 
gift of property valued at about $500,000. 
This contribution provides a crucial step 
towards the development of a National 
Banjo Centre. The donated site includes 
two early 20th century textile mills spread 
over 220,000 square feet. This site may be 
converted into an exhibition, performance, 
education and recording complex dedicated 
to the banjo. Eden is the former home of 
celebrated old-time banjo player Charlie 
Poole and hosts the Charlie Poole Music 
Festival. 

@ de @ 

Seattle-based Daniel Keebler has pro- 
duced a coffee table book of photographs 
of Bruce Cockburn. Keebler has enjoyed 
access to Cockburn, both at sound checks 
and performances, from 1994 to 2008. “He 
has been very supportive of the project,” 
says Keebler. The book contains 110 black- 
and-white and colour photos and a short 
Cockburn biography. To purchase go to 
www.blurb.com/user/store/keeb 

a 2 & 


The program is rebroadcast on Mondays 
at 11 p.m. local time. 
All broadcasts are streamed at www. 


erinradio.ca and podcasts are currently 
under development. For more go to www. 
myspace.com/acousticplanetsc 
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Jerry Holland 1955-2009 


Cape Breton fiddler and composer Jerry 
Holland died at the Northside General 
Hospital, North Sydney, Thursday, July 
16, after a two-year battle with cancer. He 
was 54, writes Roddy Campbell. While 
born in Brockton, MA, in 1955, his father, 
Jeremiah, (also a noted fiddler) was from 
Acton, NB, and his mother, Jeanette, from 
Saint Pampile, QC. The Hollands had fam- 
ily in Cape Breton and visitors frequently 
dropped by, most notably the great fiddler 
Winston (Scotty) Fitzgerald, who had a 
profound impact on the then three-year- 
old Jerry. Somewhat of a child prodigy, he 
played at his first square dance at age six 
and a year later made his television debut, 
step dancing on Don Messer’s Jubilee on 
CBC television. 

In 1965, Holland Sr. saw a full-size black 
fiddle for sale in the window of a Chinese 
laundry in Boston and bought it for his son for 
$50. Jerry would play it his entire career and 
discovered that it was actually an extremely 
rare and valuable violin crafted by Leopold 
Widhalm, an Austrian luthier who worked in 
Niirnberg, Germany, between 1746 and 1776. 

Jerry moved back to Nova Scotia for 
good in 1975 and joined the Cape Breton 
Symphony, a group of fiddlers that included 
Scotty Fitzgerald. They appeared regularly 
on the John Allan Cameron Show broadcast 
on CBC from 1979-80. Jerry Holland went 
on to record 11 albums, amass a repertoire 
that exceeded 1,000 tunes, and created a 
reputation as one of Cape Breton’s finest 


traditional fiddlers. 
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Mike Seeger 1933-2009 


The multi-instrumentalist, singer and 
folklorist and, above all else, myriad- 
minded Mike Seeger, writes Ken Hunt, was 
one of those transformative characters who 
shaped people’s appreciation worldwide of 
what folk music meant. In North America, 
for example, there can be barely an act of 
any consequence that was not touched by 
him or his work, whether solo, with his 
then wife Alice Gerrard, the New Lost 
City Ramblers, the Strange Creek Sing- 
ers or guesting on Robert Plant and Alison 
Krauss’s Raising Sand or Ry Cooder’s My 
Name Is Buddy (both 2007). 

His scholarship and musicianship affected 
the Carolina Chocolate Drops, Ry Cooder, 
Bob Dylan, the Grateful Dead, David Gris- 
man, Peggy Seeger and the sundry acts on 
Fresh Old Time String Band (1988). 

Born on Aug. 15, 1933, in New York 
City, Michael Seeger was the first child 
conceived by the musicologist/composer 
couple of Charles Seeger and Ruth Craw- 
ford Seeger. Bob Dylan wrote, “What I had 
to work at, Mike already had in his genes, 
in his genetic makeup. Before he was even 
born, this music had to be in his blood.” His 
laudatory words are spot on. 

One half-brother from his father’s first 
marriage was Pete Seeger, and his full 
sisters were Margaret (Peggy), Barbara and 


Penelope. That is some gene pool. Mike 


died at his home in Lexington, VA, on 
Aug. 7, 2009. Put on True Vine (2003) and 


marvel and adore. 


Mike Seeger 


John Dawson 1945-2009 


John Dawson, an instigator of the Califor- 
nia-based country-rock band the New Rid- 
ers of the Purple Sage, was at the forefront 
of the cosmic cowboy country movement 
that boasted Commander Cody and His Lost 
Planet Airmen, the Flying Burrito Brothers 
and Michael Martin Murphey. John Collins 
Dawson IV, writes Ken Hunt, was born on 
June 16, 1945, somewhere in the American 
Midwest. A dyed-in-the-wool folkie, he 
became part of the San Francisco Peninsula 
folk scene, in the process falling in with the 
overlapping Grateful Dead circle. 

Under the sway of the Bakersfield country 
movement, notably Buck Owens and Merle 
Haggard, and the Dead’s expansion into 
Americana, Dawson began writing songs. 
He added guitar to the Dead’s Aoxomoxoa 
(1968) and their pre-Americana Working- 
man’s Dead and American Beauty (both 
1970) and took co-credit with Jerry Garcia 
and lyricist Bob Hunter for Beauty’s super- 
lative Friend of the Devil. 

In August 1969 a new country-rock 
splinter band called the New Riders of the 
Purple Sage emerged. Their debut—and 
best—self-titled album came out in Sep- 
tember 1971. Every song was written by 
Dawson, who had accompanied Janis Jop- 
lin as her travelling companion on 1970’s 
Canada-by-Rail Festival Express. 

Dawson steered the Riders through thick 
and thin until 1997 when they folded their 
hand and he moved to Mexico to teach 
English. He left a legacy of era-defining 


songs such as the environmental Last Lone- 


ly Eagle, the dope-smuggling Henry and 
the train robbery ballad Glendale Train. He 


died in San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, 


Mexico, on July 12, 2009. 
Sandy Paton 1929-2009 


Folk-Legacy’s double CD Ballads and 
Songs of Tradition (2000) contains any 
number of notable performances by the likes 
of Scotland’s Jeannie Robertson and Lizzie 
Higgins and North Carolina’s Frank Proffitt 
and “Uncle Monroe” Presnell. Amongst its 
other atmospheric recordings are a handful 
from New Brunswick caught by the label’s 
co-founder, Sandy Paton—alone or with Dr. 
Edward Ives, from James Brown and Mary 
Hare—and they sit well with other Cana- 
dian material captured by Lee Haggerty and 
Henry Felt again in 1962. 

Charles Alexander (Sandy) Paton was a 
man of many parts—folksinger, folklorist 
and record company owner—writes Ken 
Hunt, but those elements overlapped. Bitten 
by the folk bug, he was playing ‘hoots’ 
(hootenannies) by the 1950s. By 1962 
Western Folklore was hailing him “the best 
interpreter of traditional singing in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, with the possible but 
not probable exception of Ewan MacColl.” 
By that time he had records on Collector, 
Topic—having spent time in Britain—and 
Elektra. 

In 1961 he and his wife, Caroline, with 
Lee and Mary Haggerty founded Folk- 
Legacy Records in Huntington, VT, one 
of North America’s most distinguished 
folk-oriented labels with a roster that 


came to include Gordon Bok, the trinity of 


+L 


f 


Koko Taylor 


individual Fishers (to whit: Archie, Cilla 
and Ray), Bill Shute and Lisa Null, Hobart 
Smith, Rosalie Sorrels, Joan Sprung, Art 


Thieme, and Hedy West. Born on Jan. 22, 
1929, in Florida, he died on July 26, 2009, 
in Sharon, CT. 


Koko Taylor 1928-2009 


Koko Taylor, one of the few female 
singers to achieve success in the competi- 
tive world of blues, died June 3, 2009, in 
her hometown of Chicago, IL, as a result 
of complications following her May 19 
surgery to correct a gastrointestinal bleed. 
She was 80, writes Roddy Campbell. The 
Grammy Award-winning singer, often 
billed as the Queen of the Blues, was born 
Cora Walton on a sharecropper’s farm just 
outside Memphis, TN, on Sept. 28, 1928. 
Nicknamed Koko for her love of choco- 
late, she began singing gospel in the local 
Baptist church. Inspired by WDIA blues 
disc jockeys B.B. King and Rufus Thomas, 
Taylor began belting out the blues with her 
five brothers and sisters, accompanying 
themselves on homemade instruments. In 
1953, Taylor married truck driver Robert 
(Pops) Taylor and moved with him to Chi- 
cago to look for work. 

Pops found employment in a slaughter- 
house and Koko as a housemaid. On week- 
ends, though, they frequented the bustling 
South Side blues clubs. Encouraged by her 
husband, who later became her manager, 
she began to sit in with the city’s top blues 
bands. Her breakthrough finally came in 
1962 when she was spotted by arranger and 


producer Willie Dixon. He landed her a 
deal with Chess Records and wrote her mil- 
lion-selling 1965 hit Wang Dang Doodle. 
After Chess Records was sold, Taylor 
found a home with Chicago’s fledgling 
Alligator Records in 1975 and released the 
Grammy-nominated J Got What It Takes. 
She recorded eight more albums for Alliga- 
tor between 1978 and 2007 and received 
seven more Grammy nominations. Her 
one win came in 1985 for her contribution 
to the Atlantic Records compilation Blues 
Explosion. Over the course of her 40-plus- 
year career, Taylor received every award the 
blues world had to offer, including an induc- 
tion into the Blues Foundation’s Hall of 
Fame in 1997. The likes of Janis Joplin and 


Bonnie Raitt have cited her as influences. 


Penguin Eggs also notes other 
passings in brief: Steve Goff, the Yel- 
lowknife-based multi-instrumentalist 
and member of Ceilidh Friends, died 
Aug. | of a heart attack. A renowned 
geologist, Goff, 60, was the husband 
of ballad singer Moira Cameron and 
played on all three of her albums. 

Drummer, percussionist and singer 
Ian McLauchlan died in Toronto 
on July 13 from a heart infection. 
McLauchlan made one solo album 
(Get The Squirrel) and recorded with 
the likes of The Brothers Creeggan and 
Jane Sibery. 

Nigel Russell, who travelled and 
performed with Stan Rogers, died at his 
home in Austin, TX, on Aug. 14. Rus- 
sell wrote White Coller Holler, which 
Rogers recorded on Between the Breaks. 

Les Paul, the virtuoso guitarist and 
inventor whose solid-body electric 
guitar and recording studio innovations 
changed the course of 20th century 
popular music, died Aug. 13 in White 
Plains, NY. He was 94. 

The sarod maestro, music teacher and 
composer Ali Akbar Khan died at his 
home in San Anselmo, CA, June 18. 

Mick Broderick, Scots singer, 
raconteur and founder member of The 
Whistlebinkies, died July 17. 

Renowned singer of maritime songs 
and sea shanties Johnny Collins died 
aged 71 of a heart attack on July 6. 


Swansongs -—— 


| 
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Cori Brewster+. 


Cori Brewster 


henever I go into Banff to pick 

up supplies during a camping 
trip, I can’t wait to get out. The gazillions 
of tourists milling around the shops that 
sell trinkets of Canadiana, the overpriced 
restaurants and the fierce competition for 
a parking spot remind me more of Edmon- 
ton’s Whyte Avenue or Ottawa’s Rideau 
Street than an idyllic mountain town. 
| But there’s much more to Banff than the 
tourist trappings. This is a town with lots 


of history, from its role as a hunting ground 
| for the Stoney Indians to the coming of the 
| railroad, construction of the fabled Banff 
Springs Hotel and creation Canada’s first 
national park. 

Just ask Cori Brewster—her great-great- 
grandfather, John Brewster, arrived there 
from Ireland in 1886, and few of Banff’s 
early builders were not connected to the 
Brewster family. 

Cori has created a personal history of the 
area through song in her fourth CD, Buffalo 
Street. The songs are replete with charac- 
ters who populated Banff in its early years, 
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and are very much intertwined with the 
history of her own family: people like her 
great-aunt, Pearl Brewster, a tough-talking 
horsewoman who was an excellent shot; 
Louis Trono, who brought big band music 
to Banff, and Peter Whyte, a painter from 
Boston who brought art to the mountains. 

The album started coming together after 
she and Canmore journalist/musician Bob 
Remington wrote William Twin, a song about 
the Stoney Nakota who helped her family 
get into the outfitting business. It always 
received a great reaction when performed in 
concert, and one song led to another. 

“T didn’t purposely intend to write a fam- 
ily history,” Brewster says. “It wasn’t until 
I got the CDs on my doorstep that I realized 
it is a history of the Brewsters.” 

Cori is very much a Brewster, and not 
just by name. As a youngster she spent her 
summers in the saddle with her dad, who 
carried on the family outfitting tradition that 
started more than 100 years ago. She’s done 
on horseback many of the trails in the “deep 
Rockies” such as Nigel Pass and Skyline 
Trail. The family business extended into a 
tour bus company with the Brewster name, 
but that company has long been owned by 
Greyhound, which bought it in 1965. 

Brewster says you have to get off Banff Av- 
enue and “dig a little” to discover the interest- 
ing history of her home town, 
and tourists are using her disc 
to learn about it, snapping up 
copies from places like the 
Whyte Museum and the town’s 
information centre. 

But the disc is also getting 
a lot of attention outside 
Banff. Alberta’s listener- 
supported CKUA Radio 
has given it regular airplay, 
and she is getting a posi- 
tive response in the United 
States. “It’s quite regional, 
but everybody has heard of 
Banff, and people like a good 
story.” 

Brewster acknowledges the 
influence of musical story- 
tellers such as Maria Dunn 
and David Francey, and has 
employed the services of 
Francey’s former guitar ac- 
companist, Dave Clarke, to 
co-produce the album with 


/ 


Sara Savoy 


Adrian Dolan in Victoria. 

A disc like this might not necessarily bring 
her mountains of money, but writing about 
what she knows best—the intertwined his- 
tory of her family and her hometown—has 
brought her to new artistic heights. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Sarah Savoy 
And The Francadians 


(as music has always sat at the 
heart of home life for Sarah Savoy. 
Her mother, Ann, sings and plays guitar, her 
father, Marc, is a famed accordionist and 
instrument maker, and her sister and two 
brothers are also musicians. 

Sarah recalls learning to dance at the age 
of three standing on the feet of legendary 
fiddler Dewey Balfa, who often visited the 
house where she grew up in Eunice, LA. 

So it was inevitable Sarah would follow 
in the footsteps of family and friends. She 
started out playing piano and cello, and 
in her teens she picked up the guitar and 
began singing. 


“My inspirations were many,” says Savoy, 


interviewed backstage at the wonderfully 
eclectic WOMAD festival in England this 
July. “My parents, of course, and Dewey. 
Also Chuck Guillory, Michael Doucet, Ge- 


& The Francadians 


Fe 


The Big Buzz -—~ 


rard Dole, and Clifton Chenier. Iry LeJeune Heart (with French lyrics) and Mind Your were popular from the 1890s to the 1920s, 
was my number |, Nathan Abshire, too. And = Own Business. The crowd loved the verve and feature the instruments in the mandolin 
D.L. Menard—the Cajun Hank Williams—is — with which the band launched into songs, family — mandolins, mandolas, mando- 
a good friend. He’s still crazy as ever!” and the warmth of Sarah’s voice. cellos, even upright, mammoth, mando- 
But whereas her siblings remained within “A lot of people have this idea that Cajuns — basses—though we now tend to think of the 
hollering distance of the parental home, are just these uneducated alligator wrestlers mandolin as an instrument, not a family. 
Sarah has moved to Paris to ply her trade out in Louisiana stuck in the old ways, but Nevertheless, MOON dates itself to a time 
it’s actually very much a living culture. when even mandobasses still roamed the 
“YJ wanted to branch out a little bit. More and more young people are forming earth. It’s a spinoff of a Ukrainian mandolin 
What we do isn’t rock’n’roll Cajun, it’s bands there. It’s something vibrant and full orchestra established in 1926, begun when 
Cajun music with a rock’n’roll feeling — of energy that’s going on right now, and members such as Rose Stacey, who started 
keeping it traditional but with something that everyone can relate to—even if you with the group in 1946, wanted to “fool 
raunchier in it.’”’ — Sarah Savoy don’t understand Cajun French.” around” a bit and take in a broader repertoire. 
They may be based in the Paris “burbs, “[We] wanted to have some fun playing 
as a tradition-based Cajun musician with but Sarah Savoy and the Francadians know __ the mandolin,” says Stacey. “And the next 
a contemporary twist. She was recently how to “laisser les bons temps rouler’, thing you know we've got a dozen [play- 
back in Louisiana to marry French stand-up —_ south Louisiana style. ers].” The idea caught on, the group grew, 
bassist Manolo Gonzales, a member of her — By Tony Montague and today their repertoire includes every- 
quartet the Francadians along with fiddler thing from Somewhere My Love, the love 
Vincent Blin and David Rolland, who plays Mandolin Orchestra of theme of Doctor Zhivago, to One Love, the 
one of Marc Savoy’s Acadian accordions Niagara love theme of Jamaican tourism. 
and shares the lead vocals. For the uninitiated, it can be a lot of 
“Manolo was playing in a hillbilly trio le easy to long wistfully fora time when _ tremolo for one sitting, but you get used 
when we met, and doing some slapping people gathered for the sake of nothing to it and soon see what makes the idea so 
techniques on the bass, something I felt was — more than making music. Older musicians compelling. It’s a group of people all con- 
missing from what I wanted to do with the sometimes recall getting together with the tributing to a single sound. 
band. Dewey always said that if you cut neighbours, pushing the furniture aside and “We're all different levels,” says conduc- 
the branches off the tree it will die, and so playing and singing just because it was a tor and arranger Sylvia Hlywka Brabson, 
I wanted to branch out a little bit. What we fun thing to do. We don’t do that much these “but we put it together and it makes us feel 
do isn’t rock’n’roll Cajun, it’s Cajun music days, if at all, and given all the options avail- | wonderful. It just makes you feel so good. 
with a rock’n’roll feeling—keeping it tradi- able, we perhaps don’t need to make music “Together, being part of something, 
tional but with something raunchier in it.” anymore than we need to churn butter. you're playing your instrument, maybe not 
Under a huge blue tent at WOMAD, Sar- Which makes it all the more inspir- as a soloist, but you add your little bit [and] 
ah Savoy and the Francadians performed ing to find that people actually do make you’ve accomplished something. You’ ve 
a set that mixed old-style two-steps and music together, lots of them, and often in accomplished making music together.” 
waltzes with some Cajun-spiced versions of | ways that we could never anticipate. Take, Everyone’s welcome, and they meet every 
classic country, blues, and rockabilly songs for example, the Mandolin Orchestra of Monday night just as they have for decades. 
from the *50s, such as Big Joe Turner’s Niagara (MOON) based in Welland, ON. There are a few concerts through the year 
Flip, Flop and Fly, Carl Perkins’s Match- In a way the group is surprising because to help focus things a bit, but the orchestra 
box, and Hank Williams’s Your Cheating it’s so improbable. Mandolin orchestras keeps going because it is made up of people 


The Mandolin Orchestra of Niagra + 
hk 
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St. Vincent 


interested in coming out for no other reason 
than that they care to. It’s not about pres- 
ervation or curation or tradition. They get 
together each week for fun. And isn’t that a 
fantastic idea? 


— By Glen Herbert 
St. Vincent 


J f life is essentially performance, we’re 
Kall actors. Under the moniker St. Vin- 
cent, Annie Clark explores the relationship 
between the internal and external portray- 
als of self on her latest album, aptly titled 
Actor. 

“T think the thing I was most concerned 
with in the narrative of this record is the 
idea of storytelling juxtaposed with im- 
ages,” says Clark, calling from a Toronto 
hotel room. “I want to allow the audience 
to make a link as opposed to beating them 
over the head with the literal narrative. 

“Also, I was thinking in general about Da- 
vid Mamet’s theory of drama and how it can 
be boiled down to what a character wants 
and what happens if they don’t get it.” 

Rich with metaphor and myth, St. Vincent 
explores melody with a sense of beauty and 


the avant-garde with twinkling instrumenta- 
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tion and creative zeal. 

Hailing from Oklahoma, Clark found her- 
self Brooklyn bound, working on her own 
material after learning the ropes touring 
with the Polyphonic Spree and in Sufjan 
Stevens’s band. 

At 26 years old, she recently released 
her sophomore disc, Actor, a follow-up to 
the widely adored album Mary Me (2007). 
With tall tales gorgeously woven into liter- 
ary pop songs, Clark explores narratives 
akin to old fairytales with modern, perhaps 
even sinister twists. 

‘A lot of the scenarios and scenes in the 
album revolve around the idea of charac- 
ter,’ she says. “Also the idea of being an 
actor is both literarily and artistically a 
struggle, what a harrowing profession it 
must be, though in some ways music as a 
profession is in a sense acting, too. It’s also 
about people’s external lives verses their 
internal lives.” 

Her project’s name, St. Vincent, pays 
homage to her great-grandmother, with 
whom she shares a middle name. Despite 
her musical background of touring and 
studying music, Clark believes if she 
wasn’t a musician she would be a profes- 
sional student, maybe a history professor. 
She has a sponge for new knowledge and 
mindful exploration. 

“Part of me feels like an adult in this 
career, structured thing; I have a business 


manager. But I don’t feel like an adult in the 


job that I get to do,” she says. “It’s not nec- 


essarily advantageous to become an adult. | 
don’t want to grow up, I don’t ever not want 


to have fun and have a mortgage and seven 


kids. I want a Never Never Land.” 

Perhaps the Peter Pan syndrome isn’t 
quite as gendered as Walt Disney would 
lead us to believe. Clark attributes her love 
of language, books and narratives to her 
parents’ encouragement, though in recent 
years it’s writers Phillip Ross, Charles 
Bukowski and songwriter Matt Berninger 
of The National who inspire her most. 

“I’m a big fan of The National. I’m lucky 
enough that we’re friends and get to work 
together,” she says. “I remember having 
this conversation with Matt about lyric 
writing when I was sitting down to write. 

I would pour over The National lyrics and 
go, ‘Wow, damn’. Matt’s the biggest influ- 
ence for me on this record.” 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Big Rock 


4" any Grasshoppers have been con- 

i sumed at folk festivals this sum- 
mer, and they aren’t of the variety that jump 
in the dry grass and land on your feet. 

Big Rock Breweries has been a presence 
at 10 folk festivals across the country, sell- 
ing thousands of frosty glasses of company 
product to the thirsty crowds. 

The Calgary-based craft brewery has only 
been around since 1985, and in that time 
has expanded to a national presence, with 
sales in every province but Quebec. 

That’s about the same time period that 
the folk festival scene has blossomed, 
and it’s no coincidence that Big Rock has 
established a relationship with festivals and 


independent music in general, says Tara 


a 


Ed|McNally4Big Rock erewery founder,jenjoys a jar at the,Calgary folk festival 


Nychkalo, a spokeswoman for Big Rock. 


“Back in 1985 Big Rock was going 
against the grain and we appreciate what 
it’s like to be going against the big ma- 
chines with their big budgets,” Nychkalo 
says. “We've always identified with artists 
in general, and we want to help the little 
guy reach the next level.” 

Along with beer tent sponsorships and a 
contest to recruit “correspondents” to blog 
about the festivals, in each of the past two 
years the company has distributed 50,000 
copies of a compilation disc, Untapped, 
which features independent artists from 
across the country. Winnipeg’s Dust Poets, 
Edmonton’s Ben Sures and Vancouver’s 
Exit This Side are all getting the equivalent 
of a Canadian gold record in terms of distri- 
bution of the disc in cases of Big Rock. 

The reaction from artists has been healthy. 
Last year’s disc attracted more than 500 
songs from 174 artists, and applications are 
up this year. A panel from the music indus- 
try selects the songs for the compilation. 

Nychkalo says the artists are reporting a 
surge of interest in their music in terms of 
CD sales, e-mails from fans and visits to 
MySpace sites. 

Karla Ferguson, who plays accordion and 
sings with the Dust Poets, says they got a 
call from a filmmaker who heard their song 
Walk Away after buying a case of beer, and 
is interested in using it in a film. 

“You never know who’s going to pick it 
up,” Ferguson says. Like many independent 
bands, the Poets rely on street-level word of 
mouth to foster exposure to their music, so 
50,000 copies is bound to be a big boost. 

The Big Rock rep was also present for 


their CD release earlier this year, and 
brought out some swag and helped with the 
gig. And because Big Rock is a Canadian- 
owned independent company, “it doesn’t 
feel like a commercial thing,” she says. 

And it didn’t hurt that the band got some 
free beer out of the deal. 

Of course, Big Rock also has a lot to gain 
from all this exposure to the thousands of 
people who flock to festivals and appreciate 
the wide variety of music that these days is 
labelled as folk. 

“We're busy in the summer, but we’re in 
beer sales and summer is always the busy 
season,” Nychkalo says. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Corin Raymond 


ee Raymond believes in the small 
time. And, as he sings in the fine 
pickin’ song Stealin’ My Heart Away on his 
latest disc, There Will Always Be a Small 
Time, he “likes his music deep”. 

Despite his affinity for the small time, the 
Toronto-based songwriter plays big-time 
music. And he writes even bigger-sounding 
songs. 

Raymond sports his trademark felt fedora 
and tired eyes from a life of insomnia. Over 
dinner on the patio at the Rivoli in Toronto, 
we chat about the small time, a shared pas- 
sion for music, the lack of a music industry, 
and his fine new record, There Will Always 
Be a Small Time. 

The Toronto roots artist describes his 
concept of the small time in more detail. 

“Tt doesn’t mean amateur,” he explains. 
“There is nothing unworthy about the 
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small time. The small time is my way of 
describing the life we are living today 

in the current conditions with a lack of a 
music industry. I’ve said this before: I don’t 
know what the music business is ... I’ve 
never seen it. I make a full-time living as 

a songwriter and I don’t know what the 
music business is. 

“The small time is a rich world and it’s a 
world that requires digging,” he adds. “The 
small time is not going to be piped in over 
the speakers at my convenience store. You 
have to connect the dots. The people who 
love it are going to connect the dots.” 

Raymond captures this with some fine 
wordplay in the title cut when he croons: 
“There will always be a good time/ when 
the nine-to-fivers go to bed/ there will 
always be a grapevine/ where everybody 
brings a friend/ there will always be a small 
time/ just come and see us now and then.” 

Raymond grew up in Northern Ontario, 
learning to appreciate the small time from 
his dad, who raised him after his mother 
died. His father was a librarian, high school 
teacher and bookseller. The pair lived north 
of Ear Falls, near Red Lake. 

“He exposed me to a lot of culture when 
I was growing up,” Raymond recalls. “He 
taught me to love books, theatre and film.” 

With There Will Always Be a Small Time, 
Raymond offers a dozen songs that fit into 
what he dubs the classic folk idiom. 

“My songs are all ... maybe four chords,” 
he concludes. “Most of the songs are three- 
chord songs. Anybody who plays guitar on 
their porch can learn these songs and that’s 
what they are designed for. They are de- 
signed to be played, enjoyed, make people 
laugh and feel good. They are designed to 
make people sing. They are joyful things, 
these songs. I don’t think there is anything 
pretentious about any of them. 

“T believe they are folk music in that 
sense. For me, the small time is about 
real communities. It’s about places where 
people get together and experience music 
and where music brings them together and 
binds them together. It’s not the music that 
is going to change the world, but it changes 
our world, my world and your world. The 
only advantage of the big time for me is 
that I could reach more small-timers. If I 
could get enough small times happening, 
maybe we could all be a big-time together.” 

— By David McPherson 
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Allan Ricketts 


“Ever Since 1 was young I was always interested in music.” 


Allan Ricketts is still young, still interested 


in music and is now a respected musician and 


solo artist on Newfoundland’s trad’ scene. 

From the small community of Torbay, he 
received an accordion at age 10 and taught 
himself to play by listening to Harry Hibbs 
albums when boys his age were into Lenny 
Kravitz and the Goo Goo Dolls. 

As a teenager, Allan breathed, drank and ate 
music, attending workshops given by the NL Folk 
Arts Society and the Vinland Music Camp as well as 
learning tunes at sessions from legendary players like Frank 
Maher and Vince Collins. 

Allan eventually branched out from the accordion and is now equally 
adept on the octave mandolin, banjo, guitar and pedal steel. Blessed, 
too, with a lovely voice, he eventaully relinquished the straightforward 
phrasing associated with Harry Hibbs, and took on a richer vocal deliv- 
ery with complex ornamentation evoking Andy Irvine. 

His versatility led to gigs backing some of St. John’s best-known 
artists including the Ennis Sisters, Blair Harvey and Sherry Ryan. 

Allan released his self-titled debut CD in 2006. And in February, 
he began the arduous process of hatching a new recording. Entitled 
Rivers, it features a veritable who’s who of Newfoundland musi- 
cians: Duane Andrews, Pamela Morgan, Dave Panting, Graham 
Wells. .. who make up some of the 14 guest appearances. 

Between his various performance and recording commitments, 
Allan still finds time for new projects. Cue: The Stone Rogues, who 
describe themselves as a “six-piece Newfoundland, Irish tradi- 
tional, rock, punk, metal band.” With most of the members in their 
twenties, they are already building a following by playing wherever 
and whenever they can. 

When asked about his plans for the future, Allan replies: “I would 
like to pursue music, but it’s nice to have another thing to fall back 
on.” Last year the soft-spoken musician enrolled in the graphic 
production and printing program at the College of the North At- 
lantic. Upon graduation he will be qualified to design and produce 
everything from art prints to books to CD covers. 

While his day job is still to be determined. One can only hope 
that it will include, to quote the Stone Rogues Facebook, “Allan 
Ricketts on banjo, accordion, octave mandolin, whistle, and any- 
thing else he can get his hands on.” 

— By Jean Hewson 


Allan Ricketts 


Homemade Jamz Blues Band 
For us old fogies, part of the charm of listening 
to a talented group of young musicians is mar- 
velling at their premature accomplishments. 
Just how did such innocents become so 
masterful in such a short period of time? 
In the case of the Homemade Jamz Blues 
Band, the marvelling turns to astonishment. 
This tight trio of siblings—Ryan Perry on 
vocals, lead electric guitar, and rhythm guitar; 
Kyle on electric bass; with little sister Taya on 
drums—sounds as if they have been grinding it out 
on the smoky blues circuit for decades. 
All the more remarkable since the eldest wouldn’t be al- 
lowed into any bar in North America. 

Ryan, 17, was barely into grade school when he glommed onto 
his father’s electric guitar. After moving from a military base in 
Germany to their home in Tupelo, MS, Ryan started noodling to the 
likes of Stevie Ray Vaughan, B.B. King and Albert King. 

Within a couple of years his younger brother, Kyle, now 15, 
wanted in on the act and began backing his brother on bass guitar. 

Three years ago Taya, now 10, picked up the sticks and began 
pounding out the backbeat and rounding out the family band. 

The fresh-faced trio was soon doing area festivals and blues cruis- 
es. They began attracting local and national media attention, and 
last year were featured in a segment on CBS Sunday Morning while 
performing at the W.C. Handy festival. They were promptly inked 
to a contract. Subsequently, they made their first album, Pay Me No 
Mind, in January 2008.7 Got Blues for You, followed a year later. 

Ryan’s lead playing would draw approving smiles from Stevie. 
Same silky sustains, deft fingering and emotion-laden notes. 

Ryan’s intricate licks and riffs are rooted in a solid rhythm groove 
more than ably provided by Kyle and Taya. It’s mind-boggling how 
tight and seasoned these kids sound. 

Their father, Renaud Perry, is the steadying influence, lends some 
tasty harmonica licks and wrote almost all of the songs on the 
second album. More remarkably, Renaud built the guitars his sons 
play. The unique instruments are guitar necks with bodies fabri- 
cated from automobile mufflers, complete with chrome pipes. 

These musicians would draw attention just due to their unusual 
instruments. They hold it with their slick musicianship and obvious 
joy in playing the blues. 

Check out their website, www.hmjamzbluesband.com. 

— By Doug Swanson 
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The Mayall Man 


While John Mayall has never re- 
ceived the renown his trailblazing 
career merits, the “Godfather of 
British Blues” has, nevertheless, left 
an indelible impression on his many 
illustrious peers. Colin Irwin sweet 
talks the testy septuagenarian. 


“Retire? Why would I want to do that? 
I’m a musician and musicians don't stop 
playing. It’s how you express yourself...” 

—John Mayall 


e’s in his 76th year now but John 
Mayall—as spikily committed to 
Mm the blues as he’s ever been—is 
fighting fit and hungry to get back on the 
road with his new band, who tour Canada 
through November. 

Indeed, he says he feels positively revital- 
ized by the new musicians he’s gathered 
around him. “There was an instant combus- 


tion with these guys and I love playing 
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with them,” he says. “It’s been quite a 
while since I’ve played in Canada, but I’ve 
always had a good time when I’ve played 
there before. But there’s always a lot of 
enthusiasm wherever we play.” 

Stories that John Mayall had decided to 
throw in the towel started circulating a year 
ago when he announced he was splitting the 
Bluesbreakers, the legendary band he’d led 
since 1963, long revered by blues enthu- 
siasts both for the unerring quality of the 
music through more than four decades of 
ever-changing lineups and for the roll call 
of great artists— including Eric Clapton, 
Jack Bruce, Peter Green, John McVie, Mick 
Taylor and Aynsley Dunbar—who emerged 
as stars from the Mayall academy. 

People assumed that if Mayall was 
signalling the end of the Bluesbreakers it 
must mean the end of his own career. They 
assumed wrong. 

“All the proper fans were well aware I 
planned to continue. Once I got the new 
guys in place I wanted to record and go out 
on the road with them as soon as possible. I 


love the road. It’s how you meet people and 


get to work on your own ideas. Being on 
the road keeps you in touch.” 

Long based in California, Mayall feels re- 
invigorated by the new band after all those 
years with the Bluesbreakers, culminating 
in an intense work schedule through 2007 
and 2008 due to the popularity of his /n the 
Palace of the King album, which paid hom- 
age to one of his ultimate heroes, Freddie 
King. That was Mayall’s 56th album and he 
decided some time off was in order to take 
stock. When you're travelling the world 
playing 100 gigs a year, perspective some- 
times goes out of the window and Mayall 
reached the conclusion that what he needed 
to recharge his batteries was not retirement 
but a fresh challenge. 

So while the Bluesbreakers were desig- 
nated to history, John Mayall was like a 
teenager again as he set about building a 
new era. 

He quickly turned to Illinois bass player 
Greg Rzab. Hooked on the blues since 
his first sighting of Muddy Waters, II- 
linois-born Rzab has an extensive CV 
that includes working with everyone from 
Carlos Santana and Eric Clapton to the 
Black Crowes. He’d spent a couple of years 
(1999-2000) touring with the Bluesbreakers 
and though he went on to join Jimmy Page, 
he remained one of Mayall’s favourite 
bass players. Rzab jumped at the chance of 
rejoining Mayall in his new-look band, and 
also recommended an old mate from Chi- 
cago, Jay Davenport, a jazz-blues drummer 
mentored by Clifton James. Mayall took 
Rzab at his word and offered Davenport the 


gig unseen. 

Mayall had also spotted Texan guitarist 
Rocky Athas, an old friend of Stevie Ray 
Vaughan, playing support to the Blues- 
breakers a couple of years earlier and made 
a mental note that here was someone he'd 
like to work with and scribbled down his 
phone number for future reference. Athas 
didn’t need asking twice when Mayall fi- 
nally made the call to join. The new lineup 
was completed by a New Yorker, keyboard 
player Tom Canning, who’s played with ev- 
eryone from Bonnie Raitt to Elvis Costello 
and featured on Mayall’s 1993 Grammy- 
nominated album Wake Up Call, 

It has all come together on Mayall’s 57th 
album, a no-nonsense blues rocker called 
Tough. “I'm really excited about it,” says 
Mayall. “I can’t wait for people to hear it, 


especially after retiring the Bluesbreakers. 
I’ve been rounding up material for quite a 
while so when I got the guys together they 
already had demos to listen to. And when 
we got into the studio it just took off. I 
knew instantly I’d got the right guys.” 

The title Jough is indicative not only 
of Mayall’s approach but the roots of the 
music itself. “I think Tough sums up the 
strength of the album,” he says. “It’s very 
solid and very different to the Bluesbreak- 
ers. There’s a whole different energy to it 
and there are a lot of sparks flying.” 

As far as Mayall is concerned the blues 
has never been more popular, or relevant. 
“There’s no shortage of reasons to sing 
blues at the moment and from where I’m 
sitting it’s as popular as ever.” With the 
world in financial meltdown, this is the mu- 
sic that naturally speaks for people’s woes 
and struggles. 

Why, he’s even written a song, Tough 
Times Ahead, about the world recession, re- 
lating it to the Great Depression of the °30s. 
“Blues is supposed to reflect what’s going 
on and people are struggling at the moment 
so it’s natural to sing about it. I always try 
to write something current and to me that 
was an obvious subject. But it does end with 
a tilt of optimism so it’s not all gloom.” 

His long-term inspirations remain key 
figures like Leadbelly, Albert Ammons, 
John Lee Hooker and Pinetop Smith, and 
he admits he doesn’t go out of his way to 
keep up with new trends and musical devel- 
opments. Any new stuff he hears is mostly 
on the car radio—and there are scathing 
references on Jough to what he thinks 
about the narrow musical styles played on 
radio stations. 

He reserves his fiercest vitriol, though, for 
rap. “That’s all they seem to play on a lot of 
these stations, rap with all the samples and 
everything. There’s nothing human about 
it—it’s lots of yelling about beating up your 
wife with all these very negative messages. 
And I don’t like music that is made by 
machines. That’s the great thing about blues 
and jazz, you can hear the individuality of 
the musicians.” 

Mayall has never had a hit record, been 
inducted into any halls of fame, won a 
Grammy or generally received the riches 
and acclaim his seminal influence mer- 
its—he jokes that the only major recogni- 
tion he’s ever received is an OBE from the 


Queen in 2005. But he’s long proudly worn 
the title “godfather of British blues” and 
there’s no doubt about the colossal influ- 
ence he has wielded among his peers. 

Quite apart from his characteristically 
grizzled vocals, Mayall is equally adept 
on acoustic and electric guitar, piano, 
organ and harmonica, but it was his natural 
affinity for the music and his vision in 
recognizing its universal power that ignited 
the blues for so many people in the 60s, 
inspiring a whole generation of musicians 
and enthusiasts in the process. 

Looking back it seems incredible that 
someone raised in the north of England 
could have acquired the emotional depth 
and musical ammunition to translate the 
electric blues of Chicago and beyond into 
a form that would thrill young audiences 
across the Atlantic. Mayall, though, doesn’t 
think it odd at all. 

“Oh, I had no shortage of the stuff. It was 
never written about in the music press at 
the time because that was all geared to the 
charts, so the music was like an under- 
ground thing but it was there alright. I was 
brought up near Manchester where you 
could buy it and my father (guitarist Mur- 
ray Mayall) had a lot of great blues and jazz 
records so I got to hear plenty of it. 

“T always wanted to try to broaden 
people’s knowledge about the music and I 
could feel this movement getting behind it. 
I don’t think I was on a crusade, I just loved 
the music. I wasn’t that ambitious but I did 
want to make a living at it. So I just started 
to play and I was fortunate enough to get 
the right musicians around me.” 

And how. Originally joining a band called 
Blues Syndicate, he was encouraged by 
British blues guru Alexis Korner to move to 
London, where he quickly made his mark 
on the British blues boom of the period. He 
set up the Bluesbreakers, got a residency 
at London’s famous Marquee club and the 
trail of great guitarists through his band 
duly began. What’s the secret to discover- 
ing these guys then, John? 

“There isn’t one. I just look for some- 
body whose playing excites me. Being a 
bandleader you get to have the privilege 
of indulging your own musical dreams. 
The blues has a language of its own and if 
you get the right people it all just falls into 
place. It’s just an instinct really —recogniz- 
ing something in somebody else that will 
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naturally work. I don’t dictate the way 
people play, it’s all about having a feeling 
and expressing yourself.” 

The most famous guitarist to express him- 
self in the Bluesbreakers was, of course, 
Eric Clapton, who joined Mayall from the 
Yardbirds in 1965 and a year later recorded 
the Bluesbreakers with Eric Clapton LP 
that catapulted them both into the spotlight 
and remains one of the most influential 
records of the period. 

“Well, yes, that was the one that sparked 
a lot of things off,” says Mayall, sighing 
almost imperceptibly as he braces himself 
for the inevitable barrage of EC questions. 
“It’s not necessarily a favourite record of 
mine but it was certainly very popular and 
took things somewhere else.” 

Are you still in contact with Eric? “No. 
Things are on a completely different level 
when you get that famous. I don’t have his 
phone number or anything. I wouldn’t even 
know how to contact him. There are people 
you'd have to go through.” 

Isn’t a little part of you jealous of him? 
“Oh, no ... [have a lot more freedom to do 
what I want to do and go anywhere I want 
to go. I wouldn’t want the sort of pressures 
he’s under. I’m very happy with the way 
my life has gone, thanks.” 

And if Eric suddenly called and said, 
‘Let’s make a record and do a tour to- 
gether,’ would you? 

“Erm ... I might ... I don’t know ... it 
depends ... it’s not likely to happen though, 


is it?” 
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Past Perfect 


With their combination of trance 
brandies, folk-pop chansons, orna- 
mental waltzes and such, Norouet 
are the future of traditional Québe- 
cois music, gushes Yves Bernard. 


hey are perhaps one of the best 

traditional Québécois groups of 

the new century. And after an 
absence of four years, Norouet return to 
release N2,a disc which charts even more 
new territory. This is the come-back album 
of the year. 

Eric Beaudry, Stéphanie Lépine and 
Patrick Graham had all been part of La Gal- 
vaude — one of the most important young 
groups to appear on the Quebec trad’ scene 
during the *90s. In 2000, they created No- 
rouet. A year later, they released Spirale —a 
splendid album which combined the spirit 
of folk music with an electric attitude, while 
keeping an eye wide open to the world. 

With the addition of flute and pipe player 
Christopher Layer, Norouet’s music now 
represents a synthesis of influences from 
four incredible musicians from very dif- 
ferent neighbourhoods. Two come from 
Lanaudiére, the bastion of Québécois tradi- 
tion, while another lives in Montréal and 
the fourth in New York. This gives them 
a distinctive feature: a worldly sensibility, 
strongly coloured by Québec, all at once: 
traditional, urban, and transitory, while 
remaining completely acoustic. 

“We all listen to very different kinds of 
music, and this really comes out in our 
sound,” says singer/violinist Stéphanie 
Lépine. “We are as inspired by Scandina- 
vian music as Oriental or Middle Eastern 
influences, brought to us by percussion- 
ist Patrick Graham. Christopher Layer is 
involved in many different traditional, ba- 
roque, and classical music projects. Those 
influences are present too.” 

Born in Saint-Alexis-de-Montcalm, QC, 
Stéphanie is a proud Lanaudiere County 
girl, as is Eric Beaudry, who sings with 
a pure voice, taps with a steady foot, and 
picks the guitar, bouzouki, and mandolin 
with a deft hand. Although Stéphanie is 
from a family of traditional musicians, she 
started out playing classical music. 

“Even while studying seriously at the 


conservatory, I found myself returning 
quickly to the family. In my classical 
practice, a lot of trills from trad music were 
creeping in. I just couldn’t help it!” 

On albums by Galvaude, the academic 
background of the violinist is easily per- 
ceived. But things have changed, and now 
we hear this mix of aggression with preci- 
sion and finesse. 

“Through his approach, his precision and 
trills, Jean Carignan is one of the fiddlers 
who touched me the most. Lisa Ornstein 
has also been very important to me. She 
plays with so much precision, but she loves 
crooked tunes like those of Louis Pitou 
Boudreault. I love the crunchy side of music 
as long as there is a musicality to it. To that 
effect, a guitarist like Eric brings a lot to my 
playing by his way of driving a tune.” 


Eric Beaudry, from Saint-Come, is a 


member of La Bottine Souriante, De Temps 
Antan, and les Fréres Beaudry. Also from 
the grand tradition of musical families of 
Lanaudiére, Eric played many genres of 
music —rock, punk, chanson—before opt- 
ing for traditional music. With a deep voice 
and clearly pronounced words in the man- 
ner of a chansonnier, a French folksinger, 
Eric nevertheless delivers an awesome 
attack on the guitar, with a rocking intensity 
propelling an otherwise fluid sound. 

Behind this fluid music is the steady rhythm 
of percussionist Patrick Graham, a magi- 
cian of timbres, textures, and moods. He has 


Norouet 


collaborated with a large number of world, 
contemporary, and improvisational music 
groups, and has studied Japanese, Middle 
Eastern, Indian, Irish, and Italian rhythms. 

“He works on creating all kinds of little 
sounds that will blend with the texts, and he 
even invents instruments. For example, for 
the piece Mon aimable catin, which tells 
the story of a sailor who goes to sea, he 
made a shaker out of a plastic water bottle. 
Another time, I noticed him hitting an 
object that looked like metal fencing. That 
made some interesting vibrations,” explains 
Stéphanie. 

That leaves Christopher Layer, a musician 
with sensitive ears that capture everything. 
Stéphanie speaks of him with great respect. 
“He gives a lot of direction to the group, not 
so much with the arrangements, since every- 
body participates in that, but by his sense of 
nuance. He’s another magician of atmo- 
sphere. He often takes us to another world.” 

Norouet draw their repertoire from Lan- 
audiére and from other regions of Québec, 
but also compose tunes, inspired by a 
great variety of styles: ornamental waltzes, 
rhythmic jigs and reels, trance brandies, 
intimate folk, or folk-pop chansons. But, 
while remaining faithful to the spirit of 
their ancestors, the group is getting more 
and more remarkable for its improvisations, 
vocal play, and its impressionistic character. 

They are distancing themselves from a 


traditional sound. On N2, asymmetrical 
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rhythms appear here and there. Guests like 
Nathalie Haas on cello and Lisa Ornstein 
on violon bring much elegance. With other 
guests Yann Falquet of Genticorum on the 
jaw harp and Jean-Paul Loyer on banjo, No- 
rouet revisit their heritage on another level. 

“Often we'll start with a simple structure, 
but we add bridges between different parts 
of our pieces. This allows us to develop 
our musicality and to take people into our 
world. We try to bring out the story of the 
song, the emotion of a text. We play with 
the intensity of the sound, with tempos. We 
can slow down a reel, change the rhythm, 
climb to crescendo. We sometimes do this 
by instinct, but it is not completely by ac- 
cident,” resumes Stéphanie. 

No wonder many consider Norouet the 
future of Québécois traditional music! 


The Awakening 


A shift in the American political will 
helped Nanci Griffith overcome se- 
vere writer’s block. Such inspiration 
produced her bold and defiant new 
album, The Loving Kind. Mike Bell 
nods wisely. 


or many in the arts community, 
the Bush Jr. years were the glory 


an age of immense inspiration. 

Obviously, that’s not because of the fact 
that during the past eight years they en- 
joyed an incredible amount of funding and 
encouragement from an ideological move- 
ment more intent on stifling freedoms and 
debate than initiating change and nurturing 
expression. 

No. It was more a case of kicking against 
the pricks than, well, benefitting from those 
pricks’ policies and the pervading political 
climate. 

Look no farther than music. For the better 
part of the decade it was, in general, a more 
vital medium, with musicians from the 
punk side of the spectrum (Bad Religion, 
Ministry and Green Day being but three) to 
even the more centrist end of things (U2, 
Neil Young and the Dixie Chicks being 
another) fuelled and made more memorable 
by acommon distaste of a man and an 
administration whose ideals were as repug- 


nant as they were inflammatory. 
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years: a time of tremendous output, 


Songwriters were angry. They were 
invigorated. And they were inspired. 

Then you have veteran country singer- 
songwriter Nanci Griffith. Inspired? Try 
paralyzed. 

“Every day there was something new 
and something horrific happening in my 
country,” says the Austin-bred artist, whose 
career has spanned three decades. “I’m an 
optimist and I like to think that my country 
is doing good and it just wasn’t. 

“T just wanted to crawl under a bush and 
go to sleep for eight years,” Griffith says, 
presumably no pun intended. “It was a dif- 
ficult time for me.” 

Keep in mind, this is a woman who has 
battled and defeated cancers, and who, 
during that period in the late *90s, had no 
difficulty producing musical watermarks, 
such as 1997’s still-classic Blue Roses from 
the Moons and its remarkable follow-up a 
year later, Other Voices, Too (A Trip Back 
to Bountiful). 

But those battles with mortality, appar- 
ently, were less deflating than the post- 
9/11 years, which cast a darkness over her 
psyche, stemming her songwriting flow, 
and causing a five-year, original studio 
drought between 2004’s Hearts In Mind 
and her latest, deservedly lauded effort The 
Loving Kind. 


Of course, some of the credit for the artis- 


tic tap being turned back on can be laid at 


the feet of the regime change and America 
under the Obama administration, which 
Griffith admits has provided her with the 
as-advertised hope she’d been longing for. 

But she also says it took longtime friend 
and collaborator Charley Stefl to twist that 
tap in the right direction late last year. 

“He just got in touch and said, “Let’s try 
to write. You need to be writing,’ ” says the 
refreshingly earnest and open Griffith. “Be- 
cause I was just in such a state that I was a 
real recluse, and just not reaching out to my 
friends and not reaching out to my fellow 
writers that I’ve written with in the past. 

“It was just time. It was just time to get 
some things off my chest.” 

The 13-tracks on The Loving Kind—nine 
originals and four covers— beautifully rep- 
resent that purging and, as a whole, themati- 
cally represent a bold, defiant and focussed 
artist finding new life in her 59th year. 

From the haughty, out-with-the-old Srill 
Life to the hopeful, in-with-the-new Across 
America, Griffith gives us a clue. But it’s in 
a pair of more specifically inspired songs 
does she truly tip her hand. 

One is the anti-death-penalty offering Not 
Innocent Enough, which the songwriter ad- 
mits had been in its gestation period for the 
past five years, only, tragically, brought to 
term recently by the story of Philip Work- 
man, who was put to death by the state of 


Tennessee under dubious circumstances. 


Nanci Griffith 


Then, more notably, is the album’s title 


track, which, ironically, owes its life to an 


obituary Griffith read in the New York Times 
in May 2008. It was that of Mildred Loving, 


who was part of a landmark civil rights case 
in the U.S.—she was an African-American 
woman who married a white man (Richard 
Loving), which was, in the *60s, illegal in 
Virginia. The law was eventually struck 
down, and the ironically dubbed Loving 

v. Virginia decision was one both Mildred 
and Ms. Griffith saw as not only timely, 
considering the current debate over same- 
sex marriage, but also one that was worth 
entering into the public discussion. 

“It should have always been out there. 
One of the most important cases in Ameri- 
can history, it should have been out there.” 

The same could, it should be noted, be 
said about Griffith. She is a songwriter who 


perhaps suffers from the same sort of his- 


torical negligence or cultural amnesia of the 


source material for The Loving Kind—an 
artist who has had a lengthy and illustrious 
career but whose importance is often lost. 
A Grammy Award, as well as hits recorded 
by other artists including Suzy Bogguss 
(Outbound Plane) and Kathy Mattea (Love 


at the Five and Dime)—not to mention 20 


of her own albums that add up to a more- 
than admirable catalogue —should equal, 
at the very least, name recognition by even 
the casual fans of folk and country. 

But somehow Griffith has yet to attain 
the same stature as the artists she counts 
as friends and contemporaries —icons she 
casually and unapologetically namedrops 
throughout the conversation, such as Em- 
mylou Harris, Townes Van Zandt, John 
Prine, Bob Dylan and Kris Kristofferson. 

And, now that her current home base of 
Nashville has officially been overrun with 
reality stars, coupled with the fact the city’s 
country music industry seems content on 
not only embracing them but pushing aside 
its legends in order to do so, it’s doubtful 
The Loving Kind will rectify that. 

For her part, Griffith seems genuinely 
uninterested in those accolades or the 
path she would need to follow in order to 
receive them. 

“T think I get plenty of credit in lots of 
ways,” she says, predictably, modestly. 
“Having this wonderful life, that’s so im- 
portant to me. 

“T never wanted to be an American Idol 


- 


winner. That sort of thing and awards and 
all of that kind of stuff, they don’t really 
mean a whole lot to me. The music is all 
that matters to me, and my friends and this 


great life that I’ve been allowed to live.” 


Night Moves 


Nocturno, the glorious latest release 
from Bia, features brass instruments 
rarely heard on folk songs. Coupled 
with a cool acoustic grove, it leaves 
Mary Beth Carty spellbound. 


ia steps to the stage, takes a clas- 

sical guitar, and sweetly sings a 

composition in Portuguese: “Hit 
the road / And walk my blues away / Bare- 
foot in this asphalt jungle.” Bass clarinet 
and accordion join in. 

She tells us she is taking us on a voy- 
age; now we are in a dusty town, then on 
the high seas. We meet her sister, in Olga 
Maria. She plays bass, switches guitar 
tunings, sings a cappella with tambourine 
accompaniment. Little does one expect that 
by the end of the show she will be dancing 
like mad throughout the concert hall, as her 
musicians crescendo, allegretto. Explosive! 
She must be in her late thirties, but has the 
build of a teenager. 


Tubthumping 


I am one of the lucky ones who had the 
chance to witness her CD release tour for 
Nocturno. The tour began six months after 
the release date. In an interview for SOCAN 
magazine Paroles et Musique, Bia said, 
“Those six months were like spending a 
weekend with a wonderful woman, making 
love and sharing the story of your life. But 
after, you don’t hear from her for six months, 
she doesn’t even call. I felt exactly like that, 
sniffling into T-shirts, savouring the memo- 
ries. We were really anxious to perform!” 

Released in 2008, and nominated for two 
Canadian Folk Music Awards, Nocturno is 


an alt-world masterpiece where she trades 


the beat-driven force of previous recordings 
for a reposed, cool, acoustic folk groove. 

“It’s a concept album,” she tells me in 
perfect English from her home in Montreal. 
“Well, concept’s a big word, but we wanted 
to take listeners into this nocturnal atmo- 
sphere, get into that mood. We deliberately 
left some brighter songs off the album.” 

To record Nocturno Bia went to a Mon- 
tréal studio two days a week during the 
summer of 2007. “That gave the producer, 
Eric West-Millette, a lot of time to imagine 
instruments, textures, arrangements.” The 
basset horn, the bass clarinet, the English 
horn, flugelhorn, and bassoon —all instru- 
ments one rarely hears on contemporary 


recordings—are key elements on Nocturno. 
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Eric called up his friend Charles Papasoff 
to do horn arrangements and the results are 
subtle yet stunning. 

One of my favourites on the album is Ma- 
dalena. “I was asked to write a song for a 
popular Spanish singer, but finally it wasn’t 
chosen for her album. I was kind of happy. 
I said, ‘Oh well, I'll record it’.” A lover 
asks someone to follow her far and forever. 
The song concludes with the other saying, 
‘Um, no thanks’. 

“I was looking around myself and seeing 
people in unhealthy relationships, one per- 
son making too many demands, never being 
happy, making the other person miserable 
instead of working out their own personal 
problems. You feel like saying, “Just break 
up, damn it!’ ” 

Nocturno features a duet with her good 
friend Lhasa on the song Los Hermanos by 
Argentinian composer Atahulpa Yupanqui. 
“We have been singing that song together in 


concerts for 10 years so we thought it was 
finally time to celebrate by recording it.” 

Bia has five studio albums to her name. 
The first, the mainly francophone La 
Mémoire du Vent, contains 18 tracks of 
original and traditional songs. 

“Tt was recorded in a week, and mixed 
in a week. That was the deal they offered 
me. And I said, ‘OK, sure! I’ll record three 
songs a day!’ But as you mature, you begin 
to want things a little more polished.” The 
1997 album received immediate critical 
success, and she was awarded a Grand Prix 
du Disque, France’s equivalent to a Juno. 

On Bia’s second album, 2000’s Sources, 
she explores samba, bossa, and Afro-Bra- 
zilian rhythms, singing in Portuguese, 
Spanish, Italian, French, and even English, 
paying tribute to childhood favourites The 
Beatles, in a collage of Golden Slumbers 
and Ballade pour un Matin, by her beloved 
French author, Jacques Higelin. 


Bia’s third album, 2003’s Carmin, 
contains mainly her own compositions. 
Her fourth album, 2005’s Coeur Vagabond 
/ Coracaon Vagabundo, contains French 
translations of Portuguese songs, and vice 
versa. It won a Félix for world album of 
the year. 

Bia has translated many songs by Brazil- 
ian poet and national hero Chico Buarque, 
whose painfully romantic songs could draw 
tears from cement. “In Brazil everybody 
knows him and listens to him. He’s like 
Leonard Cohen in Canada, or Bob Dylan in 
the United States.” 

Bia Krieger was born in Brazil but her 
family was forced to leave when she was 
three because of the military dictatorship. 
“The police were tracking my parents, 
who were involved in progressive politi- 
cal movements. They tried changing their 
identities, but eventually they had to flee 
the country.” The Krieger family moved to 


Win Maria Mulduar’s Garcen of Joy 


Q 1. Name the two Jug Bands Maria 
Muldaur was a member of in the 60’s. 


We received the largest response to any 
of our competitions this last issue. The 
answers to the Bob Dylan and Leon- 
ard competition are: Q 1: The Songs of 
Leonard Cohen. Q2: Bob Johnson. Q 3. 
Blowin’ In The Wind. 
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Maria Muldaur returns to her 
original roots with a brand new 
jug band album, Maria Muldaur’s 
Garden of Joy. It features the likes 
of her old band pals David Grisman, 
John Sebastian and Fritz Richmond 
as well as Taj Mahal and Dan Hicks. 

Classic jug band music, which 
tends to be light-hearted and 
humorous, grew out of an era of 
hard times, the 1920s and °30s. 
For the most part, it lifted people’s 
spirits. And while Garden of Joy 
pays tribute to that same period, it 


Q 2. The father-in-law of a famous 
acoustic guitarist taught Maria to play 
the fiddle. Who was the son-in-law? 


And the lucky winners are: Ron Cresey, 
Edmonton, AB; Jason Curran, Vancouver, 
BC; Robert W. Harwood, Kitchener, ON: 
Peter Mandic, Fergus, ON; Sean Pen- 
nylegion, Haliburton, ON; Rob Wakelin, 
Brooklin, ON; Mike Ewanus, Edmonton, 


also includes contemporary comical 
songs by the likes of Hicks. 

And the very nice people at 
Stony Plain Records have very 
kindly provided us with six copies. 
To win one, you need to answer 
the following questions correctly 
and e-mail your answers to 
penguineggscompetition@shaw.ca. 

Put Muldaur Competition in the 
subject line. And please don’t forget 
to include a postal mailing address 
and a proper contact name in order 
for us to forward your disc. 


Q 3. Name the two acclaimed Canadian 
guitarists that are featured on her Sweet 
Harmony album. 


AB; Bruce Livingstone, Winnipeg, MB: 
Rachel Nixon, Brandon, MB; Stephen 
Heiti, Sudbury, ON; Rob Currie, Halifax, 
NS. 


Congratulations to one and all. Enjoy! 


Chile, Peru, then Portugal. After the am- 
nesty law they were able to return to Brazil 


when Bia was twelve. 

Her teenage years were spent playing 
guitar and singing with friends. She was 
disappointed with the academic atmosphere 
of university, where she was studying 
journalism, so she decided to take a year 
off and go to Europe. That turned into years 
when she became romantically involved 
with a French sailor. She lived on the 
oceans, exploring the Mediterranean and 
the coasts of Europe. 

When she decided to pursue a career in 
music in 1995, Bia had no choice but to end 
the relationship. “Sailing and music weren’t 
really compatible. There’s not much of an 
audience out on the open sea,” she jokes. 

After several years living in Paris, Bia 
now calls Montreal home. 

“I have been coming to Canada to per- 
form since 2000,” she tells me. “I met a lot 
of musicians and producers with whom I 
enjoyed working.” Bia also met her hus- 


band, who is from Montreal. “I came here 
for work and love. Those are good reasons 
to move somewhere!” Bia has been a resi- 
dent of Canada for three years now. 

A concert broadcast last year on CBC 
Radio 2, recorded in Longueil, across the 
river from Montreal, is set for release in the 
coming months. The album will be called 
Bia Live. 

We really get a sense of the scope of the 
emotions she can express, the energy she 
exudes, and the pure beauty of her voice 
on this recording. On the outstanding track 
Jurassik, she does a medley of a contem- 
porary Brazilian piece and a song by °30s 
Québécois singer Madame Bolduc. You 
can hear the enthusiasm of the suburban 
Québécois audience festering when she 
breaks into La Bolduc. If one thing in 
particular marks Bia’s career it’s her ability 
to unite cultures and languages, continents 
and hemispheres. 

As if all this wasn’t enough, Bia Krieger 
has a novel being published, Les Révolu- 
tions de Marina, also set for release in 
September. Written in the third person and 
in her third language, the novel is inspired 
by her years living on boats in Europe. I 
remark that she is very multi-talented. 

“You haven’t read the book yet,” she 
replies, self-deprecatingly. A fascinating 
character. 
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Southern Sounds From the Far North 


Annie Lou bill themselves as an old- 
time stringband. Pat Langston finds 
their self-titled debut a vibrant and 
vital recording graced with excep- 
tional songwriting. 


or all the marketing hoopla, eco- 

nomic hand wringing and creative 

juices associated with the music 
business, starting a band boils down to a 
pretty simple proposition. At least it does if 
you're the members of Annie Lou, the totally 
engaging, all-female, stringband/old-timey 
outfit from Yukon and Alaska. 

“Do you want to do this with me?” co- 
founder Anne Louise Genest asked fellow 
co-founder Kim Barlow in 2007. “Yeah,” 
responded Barlow. And that was it. 

Now, Annie Lou has a record—self-titled 
and, of course, independent—along with 
growing buzz about the group’s nimble, 
harmony-rich sound and fine songwriting. 

The two co-founders, who have known 
each other for years and were Yukon band- 
mates in the long-ago Ladies’ Auxiliary, are 
still pretty down-to-earth about the whole 
Annie Lou thing. Which is not the same 
thing as being cavalier. 

In fact, as we know from their solo 
careers and their other collaborative ef- 
forts, Genest and Barlow are a couple of 


highly focused musicians. They have built 
enviable reputations as performers and 
songwriters, and their work has also been 
used in both theatre and film. 

Having joined forces, the two White- 
horse-area musicians —Genest on guitar 
and vocals, Barlow on clawhammer banjo 
and vocals—recruited upright bassist and 
vocalist Lindy Jones from Haines, AK. 
Those three remain the band’s core. 

At the beginning, they also rounded up 
Keitha Clark to play fiddle. In the ever- 
mutable ways of bands, however, Clark 
plays on the CD but has since left to pursue 
motherhood. Hannah Goa, who’s on the 
cover of the CD on which she does not 
play, has since filled in on live gigs. 

Oh yeah, hired-gun fiddler Sammy Lind 
is also featured on the record: you just try 
keeping your feet still when he and Clark 
break out the double-fiddle goodies (you 
can hear some of the band’s tunes at www. 
myspace.com/annielouyukon, although the 
band’s own website, www.annielou.ca, may 
be operating by the time you read this). 

So what’s the appeal of old-time, South- 
ern sounds to the Annie Lou gang? 

“It helps me get to the heart of things more 
quickly, cut away the chaff,” says Genest, a 
Torontonian by birth but longtime north- 
erner by choice. “(That music) affects us all 
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because we're all rooted in the same things 
even though we’re in the 21st century.” 

Barlow, a transplanted Montrealer, con- 
curs. She adds, “It’s honed my banjo chops. 
I’m learning a lot more about old-time 
stringband music. I like that it’s old-time but 
we're making it relevant to modern life.” 

Says Columbus, Ohio-born Jones in an 
e-mail message, “I’m attracted to old-time 
music because of its rural feel. It’s simple 
and heartfelt—there’s no b.s.” 

There’s no b.s. about Annie Lou perfor- 
mances, either. The singers hunker around 
one mic, lending extra presence and excite- 
ment to the songs. 

“There’s nothing between you and the 
music, you're not hearing your own voice 
through a monitor,” says Genest. “It feels 
like you’re sitting next to each other in the 
kitchen, rehearsing. It’s easier to blend the 
voices.” Jones says their voices blend so 
naturally that she sometimes can’t pick her 
own out when she listens to the record. 

Straight-ahead instrumentation —an oc- 


casional mandolin and, once, harmonium, 


along with the guitar, banjo and oth- 
ers—also keeps the presentation textured 
but rooted. 

Ditto the songs’ stories. 

Except for the traditional Bowling Green 
and Single Girl, Genest and Barlow wrote 
them all. Barlow penned two including 
the no-nonsense, hoedown-ready Chicken 
Bone. “Killing chickens in my yard/ I work 
all day and I work real hard,” sing the la- 
dies. Turns out it’s a love-gone-south tune, 
with that poor axe-wielder left holding 
nothing but a chicken bone after his pretty 
little girl goes looking for greener pastures. 

The song, says Barlow, was inspired by a 
friend’s good-natured griping about orga- 
nizing yet another far-north music festival. 
“I’m so sick of old-time music,” the friend 
lamented. “It’s all about killing chickens 
and little bare feet on the floor.” 

Done My Time, a song with a happier end- 
ing, was inspired by a dream. Genest wrote 
it after spending a worrisome night dream- 
ing that she was going to jail. She adds that 


she had been using the clawhammer banjo 


to write songs that day but is not yet par- 
ticularly skilled on the thing, so perhaps her 
nightmare was payback by the banjo gods. 
The song is the tale of a man homeward 
bound after being released from jail, a life 
on the straight and narrow his goal. 

“At first, he was going to stop at a bar and 
not get (home),” says Genest. “Then I de- 
cided, ‘No! He’ll get there.’ ” Genest, who 
has worked in family violence protection 
in the North, says she imagined the man 
having committed a robbery or something 
equally “stupid” but relatively minor, hence 
the tune’s bounce. 

Jones loves the characters that Annie Lou 
sings about and the things they do (well, 
maybe not the jailbirds): “Going to a local 
dance, driving home down a deserted road, 
reminiscing about their childhood games 
and their first loves.” 

Jones and her two musical colleagues 
also love the northern life. Barlow says 
it’s taught her resilience and tolerance, 
both essential qualities when you live in a 


relatively isolated spot with the cross-section 


vernment of A 
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of humanity that the North, in particular, can 
attract. Those qualities also come in handy 
when you’re a northern musician trying to 
build a following beyond your home base. 
The North may imply exotic to a southern 
music fan, but when you are that northern 
musician, it comes down to non-exotic 
realities like forking out endless dollars and 
travel time to keep yourself in the public eye. 
The music that Annie Lou plays is like 
that: non-exotic, but resonant, vital and of- 
ten fun because it’s rooted in the everyday. 
“Day-to-day courage, that’s what this music 
is about,” says Genest. “It’s about what we 


need in a terrible and beautiful world.” 


Sheik Yer Booty 


Steve Dawson rounded up an all-star 
cast to record a tribute to the Mis- 
sissippi Sheiks—one of the most 
popular stringbands of the 1920s 
and ’30s. Ron Forbes-Roberts sup- 
plies the background ancedotes. 


n February 1930, a group of musicians 

assembled at a studio in Shreveport, 

LA, to record several sides for Okeh 
Records. This was the band’s first recording 
session but its members— fiddler Lonnie 
Chatmon, his guitarist brothers Sam and Ar- 
menter (a.k.a. Bo Carter) and guitarist Walter 
Vinson—had performed together profes- 
sionally at dances and parties around their 


home in Bolton, MS, for almost a decade. 


The group played under several names 
during these years but on the occasion of 
their first recording date called themselves 
the Mississippi Sheiks, a reference to their 
home state and the seductive Arab played 
by Rudolf Valentino in the popular silent 
film The Sheik. 

The stringband cut several original songs 
that day. One of these, a simple eight-bar 
blues called Sitting on Top of the World, 
would eventually become an American 
roots music classic later recorded by Doc 
Watson, The Grateful Dead, Bob Dylan, 
Howlin’ Wolf, Bob Wills, Van Morrison, 
and Bill Monroe, among many others. This 
remains the Sheiks’ best-known song but 
isn’t necessarily typical of the 70-plus tunes 
(mainly written by Lonnie Chatmon and 
Walter Vinson) they would record over the 
next five years. 

The Sheiks were musicianers—a term 
of the time and place that referred to 
musicians who played a wide variety of 
styles—rather than solely blues musicians. 
Their original music was heavily influenced 
by the sounds of their era: early jazz, pop, 
dance tunes, Tin Pan Alley songs and even 
early country music. This eclectic mix of 
styles and their often sly, clever song lyrics 
made the group enormously popular with 
black and white audiences. 

They toured steadily, playing as far north as 
Chicago and New York, and even performed 
by invitation for President Franklin Delano 


Roosevelt. The group disbanded in 1935 and 
most of its members returned to the share- 
cropping life into which they’d been born. 

Sam Chatmon, Bo Carter, and Walter Vin- 
son were rediscovered by folk audiences 
in the ’60s but, with the possible exception 
of Chatmon, never recaptured the fame of 
their glory years. For the past 75 years, the 
popular legacy of the Mississippi Sheiks 
has rested almost entirely on Sitting on Top 
of the World, a song title far more familiar 
to most roots music fans than the band that 
originally recorded it. 

The first Mississippi Sheiks tribute CD, 
Things About Comin’ My Way, should go 
a long way towards changing this. Named 
after a Sheiks’ tune, it features 
bands and solo artists from various musical 
genres interpreting 18 songs and is the 
brainchild of Juno Award-winning musi- 
cian and producer Steve Dawson. Dawson 
became a Sheiks fan in the mid-*90s after 
hearing Alvin Youngblood Hart and Bob 
Dylan cover their tunes. 

“I’d run across these songs by the Sheiks 
on people’s records and they were always 
tunes that I really liked,” the Vancouver- 
based slide guitar/Dobro virtuoso explains. 
“T’ve always been a collector of old blues 
stuff but I didn’t know anything about them 
so I started researching them a bit. Their 
best tunes are really fantastic and I’ve 
recorded one or two Sheiks songs on almost 
every CD I’ve done.” 


Dawson hit on the idea of a Sheiks tribute 
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The Inside Passage 
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album while discussing the then recently 
released Mississippi John Hurt tribute al- 
bum with his wife, Alice, who is also a big 
fan of the Sheiks. 

“We thought it would be cool to see if we 
could get some people together to do a CD 
of the Sheiks’ material,” says Dawson. “So 
I sent out some e-mails to people and got 
a really positive response from everyone 
really quickly.” 

While some of the performers were famil- 
iar with the Sheiks’ music and knew which 
song they wanted to record, others who did 
not know the band’s music well made their 
selection from a list that Dawson provided, 
and with Dawson’s blessings arranged their 
pieces in whatever way they desired. 

“I didn’t want to just recreate the Sheiks’ 
music,” says Dawson. “I wanted to present 
the Sheiks’ songs done by people that I 
liked and just let them do with them what- 
ever they wanted with them.” 

As one might imagine from the roster of 
musicians on the album, the results reflect 
a myriad of stylistic approaches. The Caro- 
lina Chocolate Drops and Geoff Muldaur 
give their tracks a more or less traditional, 
down home treatment while Robin Hol- 
comb’s contribution is almost otherworldly 
and far removed from the original. 

Bruce Cockburn, Del Rey, and Bill Frisell 
all chose to combine their intricate acoustic 
guitar work with small horn sections on 
their cuts, while Oh Susanna vocalizes 
over Van Dyke Parks’s lush multi-string 
arrangement of her selection. There’s an 
a cappella gospel track by The Sojourners 
and blues singer Ndidi Onukwulu turns in 
a swaggering electric funk/blues version of 
the album’s title cut. 

John Hammond, Kelly Joe Phelps and 
Bob Brozman all do sparse acoustic 
slide/vocal arrangements of their selections. 
Dawson and Jim Byrnes give their tunes 
electrified country blues readings. The 
usually electric North Mississippi Allstars 
unplug to do a foot stomping jug band 
arrangement of their tune that strongly con- 
trasts Madeleine Peyroux’s sultry, smooth 
jazz performance of her song choice. Dan- 
ny Barnes’s offering recalls early country 
singer Jimmy Rodgers, to whom the Sheiks 
once paid homage with their song Yodeling, 
Fiddling’ Blues. 

The unifying thread in this stylistically 
diverse collection is, of course, the Sheiks’ 


material and the consistently excellent and 
creative performances by the artists who 
cover it here. But its cohesiveness is also 
the consequence of Dawson’s multi-task- 
ing role in the making of the CD. Besides 
instigating and co-ordinating the project, he 
recorded nearly a dozen of the CD’s tracks 
in his home studio, produced and mastered 
most cuts, and played guitars and/or key- 
boards on many of them. 

“T wanted the CD to sound like a congru- 
ous record,” says Dawson. “Being involved 
in 90 per cent of the recordings I was able 
to make that happen, and I’m really happy 
with the way it turned out: it’s just exactly 
the kind of record I'd love to listen to!” 


The Rhythm Method 


Chris McKhool and The Sultans of 
String conjure up an ingenious con- 
coction of global rhythms on their pol- 
ished and playful new disc, Yalla Yalla!. 
Li Robbins pays Mr. McKhool a visit. 


“Chris McKhool [of Sultans of String] 
and the boys were fantastic! They can play 


my Bar Mitzvah.” —Bob Ezrin, producer 


ou may be wondering where 

and why Ezrin (co-producer of 

Pink Floyd’s The Wall, not to 
mention a sizeable chunk of Alice Cooper’s 
discography) happened to make this procla- 
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mation. The context: a conference of music 
educators, Ezrin was keynote speaker and 
“McKhool and the boys” were “keynote 
band.” (Every conference should have one. 

“It was early morning, we were playing 
in front of about 800 sleepy-eyed teach- 
ers,” recalls McKhool, leader of Sultans of 
String. “We woke ’em up good!” 

So good that after the band played, 

Ezrin put aside his pre-planned speech 

and talked about how what he’d just heard 
and seen—800 teachers clapping, singing, 
smiling — was how music should work, that 
McKhool and Sultans of String band mates 
had gone right to the heart of live music — 
engaging the audience. 

Ironic, since the band began by not “wak- 
ing “em up,” instead by being more or less 
ignored. Here’s the story. About a decade 
ago, McKhool, a six-string violinist, met 
jazz and flamenco guitarist Kevin Laliberté. 
The two began a regular gig at a defunct 
bar in the burbs of Toronto called Umno 
Mundo. (Spanish speakers: McKhool fig- 
ures Umno was a typo.) 

With three hours to fill and not enough 
songs to fill them, the pair began to “spon- 
taneously compose songs.” It was the kind 
of lounge where no one was paying much 
attention to the musicians playing so the gig 
became a kind of workshop, and the music 
they created became the basis for Sultans 
of String. 

“A lot of the music is based in rumba 
flamenco rhythms,” says McKhool, trying 


The Sultans of String 


at 
rod 
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Stay tuned for Taylor's 
fall East Coast tour! 


“When George Bernard Shaw so fa- 
mously noted that youth was wasted 
on the young, he hadn't heard Taylor 
Mitchell sing... All this and a powerful 
live show ripe with surprises: she 
has an already-accomplished stage 
manner and the ability to rock 
things into Crazy Horse 
territory with all the confidence 
of somebody twice her age." 
Exclaim!, Critics Pick 


"It’s hard to believe that Taylor 
Mitchell is just 18 years old. Her 
country-tinged folk pop sounds like 
it comes from someone of a com- 
pletely different generation, and her 
voice has none of the tentative frailty 
we'd expect from someone her age... 

She [also] lets loose with a 

bit of country rock sass..." 

NOW Magazine 


"Taylor Mitchell's debut CD belies 
her young age. It's filled with depth, 
honesty, and talent that is rare and 
genuine, and is a sign of even greater 
things to come. Watch her fly." 
Lynn Miles 


www.taylormitchell.ca 
www.inyspace.com/taylormitchellband 
Publicity/Management: 


LW Communications 
www.lwcommunications.ca 
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to define the sound. “But there are many 


different influences.” 

Most noticeable is jazz, Django Re- 
inhardt style, but their latest recording, 
Yalla Yalla! also has elements of Middle 
Eastern styles, North American folk, and 
Cuban rhythms. The last is down to the 
brilliance of Cuban-Canadian percussion- 
ist Chendy Leon, who worked closely 
with the band in the development of the 
songs. But ultimately what unifies the 
sound is fleet-fingered interplay of strings: 
two guitars (Laliberté plus rhythm guitar- 
ist Eddie Paton) with McKhool’s fiddle. 

There’s a polish to the music, but a 
playfulness, too, some of which is down 
to McKhool’s alter ego as a children’s 
performer, touring across Canada for 
the past decade with appearances on TV 
shows including Mr. Dressup, YTV's 
Treehouse, and TVOntario’s Crawlspace. 
With his Juno-nominated FiddleFire kids 
music project (including many of the 
same performers who play with Sultans), 
McKhool has developed a relationship to 
live performance that differs slightly from 
those who play only for adult audiences. 

“Kids are a very immediate audience. 
You find out what works and what doesn’t 
very quickly. And there’s the random fac- 
tor: every show is a different experience, 
depending on how the kids react,” he 
says, with a chuckle. “Playing in front of 
kids has taught me to put together a show 
rather than a string of songs.” 

The approach is evident on Yalla Yalla! 
too. It has a quality almost of storytelling, 
not an easy feat with an all-instrumental 
album. But it’s a story with fairly diverse 
chapters, beginning with the title track 
with its rumba flamenco rhythms, Brazil- 
ian samba feel, plus oud and trumpet 
section, and ending with Le Bisou (The 
Kiss), a gentle, swinging jazz-meets- 
rumba piece titled while driving along the 
Trans-Canada Highway and thinking of 
loved ones back at home. 

Perhaps part of what gives Yalla Yalla! 
the quality of a story or journey is that 
sense of place —covering Canada from 
downtown Toronto, with Stomping At the 
Rex, a tribute to the longstanding Rex jazz 
club, to Sable Island, a song inspired by 
the wild-horse island some 180 kilometres 
off the coast of Nova Scotia. Or through 


compositions like Auyuittug Sunrise, a 


response to a trip McKhool and his wife 
took to Baffin Island. (“It was astound- 
ingly beautiful, we were in a fjord, the 
last remaining glacier —rocks start falling 
as the glacier retreats and you have this 
sense that the landscape is evolving as it 
is retreating.”) 

Then there are hints of a “hyphen- 
ated-Canadian” sense of place, although 
McKhool, Ottawa-born and raised, says 
he feels very firmly “Canadian-Cana- 
dian.” Even so, his own deeper cultural 
roots trickle into Yalla Yalla! as well as 
the Sultans’ previous recording, Luna. 

On the new recording, it’s most obvious 
in the track Gardens of Lebanon. McK- 
hool, a third-generation Lebanese (and 
Egyptian) Canadian, grew up in the city 
where, according to Stats Can, Lebanese 
people “account for a larger share of the 
population than that of any other census 
metropolitan area across the country.” 
Arabic folk music was part of his world, 
along with the western classical music his 
mother, a piano teacher, played at home. 

It also explains the name McKhool, 
which you might have assumed was 
a clever stage name, part of his kids’ 
music personal. But McKhool was once 
Makhoul, two generations ago. (McKhool 
figures when his paternal grandparents 
went through immigration in Montreal 
some official heard the name and figured 
it was some obscure Scottish clan.) 

McKhool jokingly calls himself “reluc- 
tant band leader,” saying the others have 
kids so the job fell to him. But he’s quick 
to credit guitarist Laliberté for his consid- 
erable contributions, from a bebop influ- 
ence to that foundation rhythm of rumba. 

A player of multiple styles, Laliberté 
fell in love with the music of Spain in 
the mid-1990s, and is well known for his 
work with Jesse Cook and Amanda Marti- 
nez as well as Sultans of String. 

Musical connections aside, there’s also 
a shared sense of humour between McK- 
hool and Laliberté. On Yalla Yalla! you 
can hear Pete Townsend’s Pinball Wizard, 
rumba style, and a hybridized treatment of 
one of French composer Eric Satie’s beau- 
tiful but famously somber Gymnopédies; 
their version is called Gymnorumba. Let’s 
just say that it'll “wake *em up good.” 

For more information visit: mckhool. 


wordpress com 


Duelling Pipers 


Jarlath Henderson and Ross Ainslie’s pipe 
tunes include elements of punk and jazz, 
oh yes, and the odd roll of AC/DC thunder. 
They've given pipes ... erm ... sex appeal, 
reckons Colin Irwin. 


he great Seamus Ennis used to say it 

took 21 years to become an uilleann 

piper: seven years to study, seven 
years to practise and seven years to play. In 
which case, Jarlath Henderson must have 
been barely out of the pram when he started. 

The other thing they say about playing 
uilleann pipes is that it sends you doolally. 
Well, Jarlath Henderson does have an 
unruly mop of black hair and a worryingly 
mischievous glint in his eye that makes 
him look as if he’s strayed unwittingly on 
to these pages from an errant heavy metal 
band, but doolally? Nah, Jarlath Henderson 
from Dungannon, Co. Tyrone, in Northern 
Ireland has all his marbles perfectly intact. 
A three-time All-Ireland champion, he’s 
one of the most thrilling pipers to emerge 
since Paddy Keenan and Davey Spillane 
and, like those two inestimable figures, is 
taking the music somewhere new. 

The icing on the cake is that he’s also 
about to qualify as a doctor, so if you go to 
see him and his partner, Ross Ainslie, and 
start feeling icky with all the idiot danc- 
ing you'll inevitably be drawn into while 
they’re playing, he’ll probably be able to 
sort you out there, too. It’s win-win when 
Jarlath is around. 

“T’ve tried to keep music and medicine 
separate and I’ve played gigs whenever I 
could,” he laughs. “It might have been good 
for my studies if I didn’t go out playing 
music but it would have definitely damaged 
my mental health. Music is a good release 
from study. I knew I wanted to do a degree 
but I’d never sacrifice my music for it. Now 
I’m at the stage where I want to give music 
a proper go.” 

His dad is also a piper and Jarlath, who 
initially learned to play piano at the age of 
seven before falling under the infamously 
evil spell of the uilleann pipes, became a 
fixture at Armagh Pipers Club, where he 
was tutored by Brian Vallely. And while 
he’s also adept on flute, whistle and guitar 
and is now, unexpectedly, also developing 


into a fine singer in the Paul Brady mould, 
the pipes have been his weapon of choice 
since he was little. 

“T went for the pipes big time early on. 
When you’re young and tiny, music doesn’t 
always seem cool, but Paddy Keenan was 
a big inspiration. When you see him sitting 
there in his cowboy hat with a thousand 
stories and he’s brilliant, you think, 

“Wow —he’s a pretty cool symbol.’ He 
wasn't the only inspiration, of course. Liam 


O’Flynn is great ... and Davey Spillane....” 


From an early age he was also taking his 
pipes to Scotland to play at the feis events 
in Skye, where he met and played with 
various other young musicians, notably 
Ross Ainslie, a Border piper from Perth. 
Ross, who also has a mad haircut and a 
dangerous gleam in his eye that suggests 
he, too, might be a renegade from a Finnish 
death metal band, was a member of the 
Vale of Atholl Pipe Band. He was tutored 
by probably the greatest Scottish piper of 
his generation, Gordon Duncan, who died 
in 2005. Duncan, a big supporter of young 
pipers, was a key figure for Ross Ainslie 
(and Jarlath Henderson, too, when he met 
him) not merely for his technical brilliance 
but for the free-thinking approach that 
would invariably find him in the back of a 
bus surrounded by young pipers frantically 
working out some seemingly inappropriate 
rock or jazz or country or classical piece. 

One of the highlights of the Ainslie and 


Henderson stage experience is a blistering 


c 
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set of tunes that lead into a raucous version 
of AC/DC’s Thunderstruck, which not 
only accounts for the metallist elements in 
their DNA but is a direct legacy of Gordon 
Duncan’s invigoratingly open-minded ap- 
proach to playing pipes. 

Ainslie’s other credits include playing 
with Dougie MacLean, Ian Drever, Flook! 
and Salsa Celtica, with whom he also 
made an appearance in the 2006 coming- 
of-age movie Driving Lessons. Henderson 
and Ainslie first played together at the 
2003 William Kennedy Piping Festival in 
Armagh where they discovered they had 
much in common — irreverence, wild sense 
of humour, a love of Led Zeppelin. Oh, and 
playing the pipes. 

In 2003, fresh from a sensational set that 
won him the 2003 BBC Young Folk Award 
in London by a large distance, Jarlath 
Henderson turned up in Scotland to study 
medicine in Aberdeen. It wasn’t too long 
before he was sneaking off at weekends to 
play gigs with his Celtic twin, Ross Ainslie. 

Uilleann pipes duetting with Border pipes 
is itself a radical idea, rarely attempted due 
to the technical complications, let alone the 
broad range of music they embrace with it. 

“Ross’s pipes are pitched in a different 
key so we’re playing across each other,” 
says Jarlath. “There is obviously a cross- 
over between the instruments but every- 
thing Ross is doing I’m doing the same 
thing backwards. But it’s a good sound. We 


do a mix of Scottish and Irish and our own 
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tunes, which we tend to write with each 
other in mind, and we manipulate the tradi- 
tional tunes to suit us. And with AC/DC in 
the mix as well, it’s pretty synergistic and 
great fun. There are elements of jazz and 
punk in there as well—we keep surprising 
ourselves.” 

Jarlath cheerfully admits they take liber- 
ties which the piping purists wouldn’t 
approve of, but aren’t too worried about 
that, especially when audiences react so 
enthusiastically. 

“From a piping point of view, I’m doing a 
lot of stuff that wouldn’t be the traditional 
uilleann piping style—and the same with 
Ross on the Border pipes—but we’re not 
taking short cuts with the music, it’s more 
that we’re trying to imitate the other person 
and do something in reverse. It’s pretty 
physical as well—they are both physi- 
cal instruments and that comes out in the 
sound. What we do isn’t exactly subtle and 
sometimes it’s pretty much in your face. 

It can move between making you want to 
jump up and down to making you want to 
lie down. It’s great watching the audience’s 
reaction because most people wouldn’t 
have heard anything like it before. We’re in 
uncharted waters.” 

Late last year they released their first 
album together, Partners In Crime. They 
werent expecting too much from it and have 
been knocked sideways by the response. 

“Nothing was planned. Ross phoned me 
one day when he was just finishing school 
and said, ‘Come on, let’s go and do some 
gigs.’ So we started doing gigs and people 
seemed to like it and eventually we got an al- 
bum out. It’s all been a natural progression.” 

They’ ve since completed a successful tour 
with Lau, augmented their lineup for some 
gigs with guitarist Ali Hutton and are even 
planning to expand the lineup further with 
the addition of a drummer and bass player. 
Pipe music from whatever geographical 
location tends to have a rarefied value with 
a specialist audience, but what Henderson 
and Ainslie have the potential to do— what 
they're already doing—is changing all that 
and giving pipe music a modern currency 
and even, ahem, sex appeal. Especially now 
that Mr Henderson has revealed himself to 
be such a good singer. 

“There is a lot of scope in this,” says Jar- 
lath. “There’s so much music to play. Over 
50 per cent of what we play is our own 


material but it’s not as if there’s any short- 
age of great material— Americana, tunes 
from Brittany, there’s great music all over 


the world. It’s amazing really. The uilleann 


pipes were almost gone in the ’60s and now 


there’s a massive interest and people are 
playing pipes all over the place. It’s a really 
healthy scene. 

“Not that we’re on a designated mission 
or anything. All we’re trying to do is nur- 
ture it and see what comes out. It doesn’t 
matter if the audience is four or four thou- 
sand, we still love to play it. The music’s 
too important to take seriously....” 

And if, during a gig by these amazing duel- 
ling pipes, someone shouts, ‘Is there a doctor 


in the house?’, you know there will be. 


Dream Time 


Lee Harvey Osmond’s folk album, A 
Quiet Evil, sounds like a combination 
of Massive Attack and Stephen Fear- 
ing, insists Tom Wilson. He makes 
his case with David McPherson. 


ut A Quiet Evil into your player 

and right from the opening licks 

Lee Harvey Osmond transports 
you on an acid folk trip. The musical 
landscape of the band’s debut is a heart- 
warmed highway —storied songs marked 
by sonic rhythms and gorgeous grooves. 
Lose yourself in these Americana avenues 
and take a cruise away from your day-to- 
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day existence. 

Lee Harvey Osmond is the latest project of 
Canadian music vet Tom Wilson. Along with 
the maestro of Steeltown, the folk collective 
features Ray Farugia on drums, the Skydig- 
gers’ Josh Finlayson (bass and acoustic 
guitar) and Andy Maize (vocals), Brent Tit- 
comb on percussion and harmonica, Aaron 
Goldstein on pedal steel, and the Cowboy 
Junkies’ Michael and Margo Timmins. 

Wilson says the original batch of songs 
were co-written with Finlayson and then 
they found Michael Timmins was “that guy 
that would understand what we were trying 
to do.” A Quiet Evil was recorded in a down- 
town Toronto garage off Clinton Avenue. 

When I connect with Wilson on a summer 
afternoon, he’s walking down the street in 
Hamilton on a rare day off, sipping a coffee 
while passersby say hi; Wilson jokes he 
is like “the King of Kensington.” We talk 
about his goal with Lee Harvey Osmond and 
his desire to make an atypical folk record. 

“Our No. | goal when making this disc 
was to make a folk record that wasn’t a 
typical folk record,” Wilson explains. “I 
wanted to make folk music that I heard in 
my head, not that I was trying to imitate 
off somebody else. I’m happy to say in my 
heart I feel like I was successful doing that. 
I sent it to friends, radio and people re- 
sponsible for getting roots music out. They 
didn’t get back to me right away because 
it’s not a record you are going to put on and 


say, ‘Yes of course, it’s the same old shit 


rehashed only with a new suit on.’ Rather, 
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it’s something completely different.” 

Completely different, yet, completely ad- 
dictive —that’s no surprise for anyone who 
has followed Wilson’s career. The elder 
statesman of the Canadian music industry 
has always done it his way. 

“T’m not sitting here being critical, but mu- 
sic should be what it is,” Wilson says. “I feel 
a lot of times people are desperate to be liked. 
I’m a 50-year-old man who, for his whole 
career, has always ended up in the smoking 
area. I’ve never been interested in being the 
class president or even showing up for class. 
I’ve always wanted to do my own thing.” 

The songs on A Quiet Evil individually 
stand on their own, but collectively it’s 
still a cohesive record filled with songs 
about aboriginal land rights, being in 
prison and wondering if their families still 
love them, dead presidents, and forbidden 
love, to name a few of the themes. 

“These are things I wrote about in my 
community. Two of the songs are about 
my time spent in Kingston, Ontario, and 
another one is about the Caledonia land 
crisis. The themes are real life.” 

The Love of One, the opening cut, is the 
track that speaks to Caledonia, a land rights 
saga between the Six Nations and housing 
developers. The lyrics capture this issue in 
Wilson’s community: “Hard times in Cale- 
donia/ don’t let the maker own ya/ I guess 
we ll only know in time/ who’ll pay for a 
neighbour’s crime/ old dust and railway 
lines/ a witch’s curse in spruce and pines.” 

A trio of covers meld well with this batch 
of fine original songs. One cover is of 
Canadian folkie David Wiffen’s Lucifer’s 
Blues. Wilson and crew also pay homage 
to his folk hero Lou Reed on the album’s 
kick-out-the jams closer J Can't Stand It. 

“I consider Lou Reed the last great folk- 
singer that never got on the radio,” says 
Wilson. “He wrote about his community, 
which to me is what folk music is all about 

.. Writing stories of what is going on on 
your street, up your street, in your city, or 
in your community. To me, that’s how sto- 
ries about regions are passed around. Folk 
music isn’t always about how I’m feeling 
or what I’m going through. It’s often about 
something outside that.” 

In writing the songs for Lee Harvey 
Osmond, Wilson saw the Cowboy Junkies’ 
songs as a touchstone. 


“Their ability to write songs like this 


was effortless,” he explains. “Their music 
doesn’t try too hard and that’s exactly the 
groove I wanted my songs to fall into for 
a long time. The Lee Harvey Osmond 
project is what Junkhouse was supposed to 
be. The reason Ray Farugia and I put that 
band together was due to our love of folk 
music. If you listen to Junkhouse records, 
which I know most folk purists will never 
do, it really is folk music. 

“The only thing is we were really mak- 
ing things happen on Queen Street, but no 
one started to pay attention to us until we 
started turning it up really loud and break- 
ing everything on stage,” he adds. “Then, 
everyone started to crowd around. But in 
the process, we lost sight of the original 
effort of what we were trying to do with 
Junkhouse. Ray and I have redeemed that, 
along with Michael Timmins and Josh 
Finlayson, with this batch of tunes.” 

Wilson describes this batch of tunes as 
acid folk. He says, like a band he admires 
(Massive Attack) he wanted the songs to 
breathe in grooves. 

“If there was anything Lee Harvey 
Osmond was aspiring to it was like what 
would it sound like if Massive Attack and 
Stephen Fearing got together to make a 
record. We were looking for something 
that was dreamy and when the needle 
drops on the record it would take you 
somewhere ... more of a cruise than a fast 
drive. You could ride along. I’ve got to tell 
you, without any ego being involved, we 
were very successful with achieving our 
original goal. 

“Most important, I want the music to 
speak for itself,” he concludes. “There is 
an energy in this music ... we don’t have 


to balance plates on sticks and put on 


clown makeup to make our music.” 


sia =| 


Tom Wilson 


Tuareg Trance 


From the cultural desert cross- 
roads of Niger in West Africa, Etran 
Finatawa have conquered the globe 
with their nomadic, trance-blues 
and pastoral chants. Tony Montague 
discovers what makes them tick. 


wathed from head to toe in white 

robes and sky-blue turban, Alhous- 

seini Anivolla sits on the ground 
and begins laying down intricate and 
mesmerizing Tuareg grooves on an acoustic 
guitar, while the lamb stew he’s helped to 
prepare simmers gently in a large pot. 

No, this isn’t a nomadic camp in the 
Sahara Desert or the parched grasslands of 
the Sahel to the south. It’s a shady grove 
at England’s WOMAD festival, some 150 
kilometres west of London. Anivolla and 
his four colleagues from Etran Finatawa are 
at the Taste the World stage to present and 
cook up a traditional dish from Niger, their 
landlocked North African homeland, as well 
as to provide a sampling of their songs. 

The circular guitar lines ripple and flow 
like a cool stream beside hot rocks, ac- 
companied by wailing vocals, handclaps, 
and lightly syncopated hand percussion on 
calabash gourd. Once the stew is ready, and 
handed out in small paper cups to several 
dozen eager fans, the members of Etran 
Finatawa gather at a table to talk about their 
compelling music and some of the challeng- 
es they’ve faced bringing it to the world. 

“When I started to play I had a lot of 
problems with my parents,” says An- 
ivolla, speaking in French. “It wasn’t just 
me—people in Niger didn’t regard making 
music as a good way to make a living. 

It was like being a vagabond. Only the 
griots [a traditional caste of praise singers, 
musicians and storytellers] were respected. 
But that mentality is beginning to change. 
Making music can now be seen as a way of 
sending an important message to the world, 
and to one’s own people.” 

No group has done more in recent years 
to shift attitudes towards music and culture 
in Niger than Etran Finatawa. Its very exis- 
tence is a progressive statement. The band 
comes from two distinct nomadic peoples, 
the Tuareg and the Wodaabe, who have all 
too often been in conflict with each other. 


“Our paths would cross all the time 
because we were both seeking water and 
pasture for our animals: camels, sheep, 
goats, donkeys and cattle,’ explains Anivol- 
la. “We existed side by side, but there was 
little exchange culturally. Etran Finatawa 
is the first group of any kind trying to bring 
the two peoples together.” 

The deep, bluesy, trance-inducing grooves 
of Tuareg music have become familiar to 
world music fans in the West thanks to 
groups like rock-influenced Tinariwen and 
the more traditional and acoustic Tartit en- 
semble. Wodaabe music is less well known 
and basically non-instrumental, character- 
ized by multilayered vocals and handclaps 
and always accompanied by slow-motion 
dance moves. 

Etran Finatawa was formed in 2004 
when the Tuareg group Etran N’Guefan 
(The Stars of the Dunes) and the Wodaabe 
dance-based performance group Fina- 
tawa (Tradition) were both invited to the 
now-legendary Festival in the Desert near 
Timbuktu in neighbouring Mali. 

“When we got there we had the idea that, 
since we come from the same country, we 
would present something together,” says 
Wodaabe singer and percussionist Bagui 
Bouga. “So we worked out one song in 
combination and it was very well received 
by the people there, both the Malians and 
the westerners. Once back in Niamey [the 
capital of Niger] we decided to continue 
performing together.” 


Tubthumping 
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“But it wasn’t easy,” recalls Anivolla. 
“Our languages are completely differ- 
ent and we don’t share the same musical 
scales or rhythms. At first people in Niger 
questioned what we were doing in bringing 
together the two cultures in this way, but 
we persisted.” 

“After playing our first concerts at home 
the response changed, and it was very 
positive,” says Bouga who, like his fellow 
Wodaabe musicians in Etran Finatawa, 
wears elaborate yellow makeup on his face 
and is dressed androgynously in a long, 
armless tunic and a headdress with a single 
ostrich feather sticking up in front. “Almost 
at once we received an invitation for the 
group to go to Europe to play acoustically 
at street festivals in Italy and Switzerland. 
Our music was heard by several interna- 
tional artists and after that the invitations to 
play abroad increased.” 

In 2006 the group put out its debut disc, 
Introducing Etran Finatawa. The incisive 
desert-blues guitar lines and loping rhythms 
of the Tuareg musicians are given an extra 
dimension by Wodaabe vocals and percus- 
sion, which includes the azakalabo, a large 
inverted calabash floating in a bowl of water 
and struck with a large, leather-tipped stick 
to produce a deep and resonant bass beat. 

The album became a major world 
music hit, especially after Etran Finatawa 
performed at WOMAD in England and at 
other European festivals that year. Since 
then the group has appeared at WOMAD 
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in Australia, New Zealand, Singapore and 
Abu Dhabi, and in 2007 it undertook an 
extensive Canadian tour. A second album, 
Desert Crossroads, was recorded in Lon- 
don that year, and Etran Finatawa was in 
the studio again this summer to make its 
as-yet-unnamed follow-up. 

“Sometimes the songs we do are Tuareg 
and sometimes they’re Wodaabe. We try to 
strike a balance between our traditions and 
increasingly we’re working on original ma- 
terial that merges the two,” says Anivolla. 

Etran Finatawa sings of the beauty of the 
vast Saharan and Sahelian landscapes, the 
joys and sorrows of nomadic life, and the 
hardships faced by both the Tuareg and the 
Wodaable in the face of warfare, poverty 
and desertification due to climate change. 
Young people are increasingly migrating to 
the towns, Niamey in particular, and are in 
danger of losing their traditional culture in 


the face of globalization. 


Anivolla, Bouga, and their colleagues 
show that it’s possible to be contemporary 
and successful while at the same time main- 
taining the identity of their community. 

“One of the reasons we put together the 
group is to help recover the best of the old 
values and old ways,” says Anivolla. “Not 
long ago, for instance, it was necessary 
for young musicians in Niger to dress like 
Americans. We’re the first band in our 
country to be a commercial success —and 


we dress traditionally. Now you see people 


Tubthumping 


like rappers wearing clothes from their own 
culture. We’re proud to be able to give that 
image to the world. It’s so important to stay 


true to who and what you are.” 


Fool's Gold 


No Fool For Trying, the latest in- 
spired release from the duo Madison 
Violet, grew out of hard times, both 
professional and personal. Scott 
Lingley lends an ear. 


Ba» | anadian folk duo Madison 
Violet—a.k.a. Madviolet, a.k.a. 
/ Brenley MacEachern and Lisa 


Maclsaac—have been working together for 
close to a decade now, winning over audi- 
ences across Europe and Australia, working 
with an internationally renowned producer 
to create acclaimed albums and securing 
label support on two continents. But to hear 
them tell it, the release of their new album, 
No Fool for Trying, on True North Records 
marks a kind of beginning for them—as 
well as an emergence from some dark times 
in their personal lives. 

“It’s taken us a good eight years to fine- 
tune who we are and realize that we should 
put out records that reflect what we sound 
like,” singer-guitarist MacEachern says 
from the band’s tour van as it wends its 


way to a gig in Minden, ON. “[Our first al- 
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bum] was quite a pop-rock sounding record 
but it wasn’t indicative of how we sounded 
as a duo, but money-wise it wasn’t feasible 
for us to tour as anything more than a duo. 
You can put on this new record and you'll 
get the same feeling from the songs as you 
would live.” 

It all started in the late 1990s when 
MacEachern was working with Toronto- 
based producer/musician Adrian Law- 
ryshyn in a self-described ambient trip-hop 
act called Zoebliss. Cape Breton-born 
fiddler/vocalist MacIsaac (whose brother, 
Ashley, apparently also plays the fiddle) 
had just left Bruce Guthro’s band and 
headed to the Big Smoke looking to, in her 
words, “sow some musical oats.” Maclsaac 
signed up as a backup musician for Zoe- 
bliss, but fate had something else in mind 
for the newly minted bandmates. 

“Lisa came over one time with her fiddle, 
and the two of us were jamming,” MacEach- 
ern recalls. “I wanted to play her a song that 
I didn’t feel fit with what Zoebliss was do- 
ing—it was more kind of singer-songwriter 
stuff—and Lisa started singing along with it. 
I had never really harmonized with anyone 
before, not the way that Lisa and I harmo- 
nize, so it was kind of serendipitous how 
everything just kind of fell into place. We 
just decided that was where are hearts were, 


that was the sound that we wanted.” 
With encouragement from U.K.-based 
producer John Reynolds (Sinead O’Connor, 


www.anti.com 
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Indigo Girls), the pair became a duo, even- 
tually recording their first two albums— 
2004’s Worry the Jury and 2006’s Cara- 
van—with Reynolds in his London studio, 
both of which garnered multiple nomina- 
tions from the East Coast Music Awards. 
Spending nine months a year on the road, 
MacEachern and Maclsaac built up fan 
support across Europe and Australia, while 
raising their profile in Canada through tours 
with Ron Sexsmith, Chantal Kreviazuk and 
Tom Jackson’s Huron Carole. 

Just as it came time to start writing mate- 
rial for the follow-up to Caravan, Maclsaac 
and MacEachern each encountered a trag- 
edy. Maclsaac was devastated by the loss of 
friend and musical mentor Denny Doherty, 
formerly of the Mamas and the Papas, in 
whose off-Broadway show the fiddler had 
performed; MacEachern’s elder brother 
died under tragic circumstances in Toronto. 

“I’ve never lost anyone so close in my 
life,” MacEachern says. “My brother had 
a checkered past, but all my life I thought 
I could prepare for his death. I had written 
some songs about his addiction, he’s always 
influenced my writing, but I never thought 
in the end someone else would take his life. 
For my mom to see her son die while he 
was still in his 40s, it was such a hard thing 
to watch, and all those things I had hoped 
to ask my brother or say to my brother, 
they’re forever gone.” 

To finish the songs for No Fool for Try- 
ing, MaclIsaac and MacEachern repaired to 
a villa on the island of Grenada, where they 
drew on their musical rapport to work out 
their grief. 

“We wrote a ton of songs,” MacEachern 
says. “It was a really cathartic process for 
me to write 10 or 15 songs that I could 
never, ever have released, but I needed to 
write them to get where I could write some 
of the songs on the album.” 

“Every song has been touched by both 
of us in some regard,” Maclsaac adds. 
“There’s no formula [for songwriting] —1 
would love to say there was, but then we’d 
just have a generic album. Sometimes the 
songs start with just a guitar riff, or just one 
line, or Brenley will write two verses and 
we’re looking for a chorus—every song 
comes about a different way, but we did 
co-write every song on the album. All the 
songs that were strictly written by one of 
us, they didn’t make the album. Some of the 


songs didn’t make the album because they 
may have been a bit too raw, too open.” 

This emotionally charged period of writ- 
ing led to a realization about the next step 
in the evolution of Madison Violet. 

“Initially we were scheduled to do this 
album in London with John Reynolds, and 
we were sitting, finishing some songwrit- 
ing for the album in Grenada, and we just 
looked at each other and said, “This isn’t 
going to be right if we go back to London,’ 
and not because we don’t love John’s 
production, but we didn’t think, stylisti- 
cally, it was going to be the right decision,” 
Maclsaac says. “John’s production is very 
groove-oriented, and though I think this 
album is very groove-oriented, it’s more 
based around the rhythms of stringed 
instruments, guitars and banjos and stuff, 
rather than drums and bass.” 

Instead, the duo teamed up with Toronto pro- 
ducer/musician Les Cooper, who they knew 
as a sideman, as well as from his recording 
work with Jill Barber and the Good Lovelies. 
Maclsaac admits the chemistry between band 
and producer wasn’t as effortless and intuitive 
as with their previous experiences. 

“We nearly killed each other in the 
studio,” she says. “There was some head- 
butting. We had gotten very accustomed to 
a certain way of making albums with John, 
and it can be hard to change your ways. 
When you’re in the studio, you’re very 
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vulnerable, you’re in a position where you 
really put your heart on your sleeve and, 
though we had a similar vision for the end 
product, we had a different vision of how 
it was going to take place. In the end I love 
what Les did, I wouldn’t change a thing, 
but there were some hard times—that’s 
what happens. You’re emotional in the 
studio, and that’s what happens.” 

Whatever the working environment may 
have been like, the sound of No Fool for 
Trying is easygoing and organic, with the 
duo’s trademark close harmonies buoyed 
by carefully constructed backdrops of 
banjo, mandolin and acoustic guitar that 
accentuate the beauty of the melodies, even 
on grief-inspired tunes like Crying and 
Woodshop, on which MacEachern sings 
about her brother making headlines as 
Toronto’s 52nd homicide of the year and 
imagines her mother setting the table “with 
one less cup.” 

“Even though the lyrics are heavy, I 
feel like the music is not all that melan- 
cholic,” MacEachern says. “Les brought 
this bluegrassy feeling, that’s what I loved 
about what he did, and that really helped. 
The banjo is the saddest instrument in the 
world, I think, and yet when it was played 
there was a lot of hope in it. I find it uplift- 
ing, and I don’t think we could have done 
that with the subject at hand, so I’m so glad 
Les was able to bring that.” 
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Globe-trotting Quebec quartet Le 

| share a strong sense 
of history and tradition, as evident 
on their stirring new disc La Part du 
Feu. Tony Mc jue enjoys a jar or 
two with a band justifiably brimming 
with confidence. 


e Vent du Nord like to live in 
the fast lane of folk. Just a few 
days after ending a U.K. tour 
Bd in order to fly home to Quebec 
for precious time with friends and fam- 
ily, the four lads are back in England once 
more —jet-lagged but buoyant as usual—to 
perform at the Stokes Bay Festival, on the 
coast of Hampshire, England. 


After the show and hopefully snatching 


some much-needed sleep, it’s a dash up to 


London in the rental van to board a plane for 


Italy and the next gig in Milan. Then they’re 


off to neighbouring Slovenia, which is new 
turf for the band and its infectious blend of 
traditional, and tradition-based, music from 
French Canada. Then they’re in Spain. 

The past year has certainly been a hectic 
and productive one for Nicolas Boulerice, 
Olivier Demers, Simon Beaudry, and 
Réjean Brunet. Apart from the almost 
non-stop touring, criss-crossing Europe 
and North America, the lads have put out 
the excellent live disc Mesdames et Mes- 
sieurs, and were in the studio earlier this 
summer to record La Part du Feu. The CD, 
their fifth, is due for release in Canada on 
Oct. 6, the same day as the launch gig at 
Montreal’s Cabaret Le Lion d’Or. Like all 
the band’s output, it’s self-produced. 

Penguin Eggs’s roving correspondent 
caught up with LVDN (The North Wind) 
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Le Ventidu Nord 


backstage at Stokes Bay for a chat about 
the new album, and an update, over a pint 
or three of English real ale. 

So what’s behind the title, which trans- 
lates literally as The Fire’s Share? “It’s an 
expression that’s used more in France than 
in Quebec,” says bearded and bespectacled 
lead singer and multi-instrumentalist 
Nicolas, better known as Nico. “To give 
the fire its share means to put things behind 
you in order to move forward more easily 
and more successfully —to break free of the 
past in order to make way for the future. 

“My dad came up with the phrase when 
I was talking to him about how we wanted 
this album to be something of a turning 
point for us,” he continues. “It was time to 
get down some fresh ideas, especially in 
terms of arrangements, while at the same 
time keeping one foot firmly planted in 
what’s become the group’s hallmark sound.” 

“The making La Part du Feu also marked 
a new level of confidence and understand- 


ing between us all,” adds ace fiddler and 


occasional mandolin player Olivier, Olo to 
his mates. “A strong team spirit was there 
from the start but things have really gelled 
since Réjean joined us three and a half 
years ago. After being together so much, 
sharing memories of all the people we’ve 
met and places we’ve been, the long hours 
spent on the road, at airports and in hotels 
and people’s homes, we feel like we’ve 
become family —and that’s shifted our per- 
spective on everything we do together.” 
Despite the relatively young age of its 
members, LVDN represents a wealth 
of musical knowledge, experience and 
inspirations — with close links to other lead- 
ing figures of the Quebecois folk scene. 
Nico and Olo are college buddies who 
studied jazz together and played classical 
music, pop and even country in different 
formations before grounding themselves in 
the traditional sounds of their homeland. 
Together they founded LVDN in 2002. 
For several years the endlessly energetic 
bassist, accordionist and bombarde (jew’s 
harp) player Réjean— younger brother of 
former La Bottine Souriante fiddler André 
Brunet—cavorted across stages with the 
quintet La Volée d’Castors. Acoustic guitar- 
ist, bouzouki player and singer Simon also 
comes from a family steeped in the old 


songs. His older sibling, Eric Beaudry, is 


the present frontman of La Bottine, and La 
Part du Feu was recorded in Eric’s home 
studio near the village of St-CO6me, some 50 
kilometres north of Montreal. 

“All of us in LVDN are singers and 
multi-instrumentalists, which enables us to 
keep the textures of the songs really varied 
and interesting,” says Réjean. “We try 
never to repeat the same formula.” 

Their music draws on a large palette of 
timbres and rhythms. The most distinctive 
colour is provided by Nico’s vielle a roue, 
or hurdy-gurdy — an instrument not heard in 
Quebecois folk for many generations. 

“We know it existed in New France 
[Quebec before 1759], because there are 
a few references to it in the writings of 
Jesuit priests,” he says. “Plus, one of these 
instruments has been discovered, and it was 
apparently built using wood from a particu- 
lar species of birch tree that’s indigenous 
to Canada. So hurdy-gurdies were once not 
only played but made in Quebec.” 

The four musicians share a strong sense 
of their nation’s history, as is evident on a 


couple of tracks on La Part du Feu. Octo- 
bre 1837, an original piece by Nico, con- 
cerns the Parti Patriote’s rebellion of that 
year. “It’s a song I’ve wanted to write for a 
long time,” he says. “The Patriote move- 
ment wasn’t about creating an independent 
Quebec. British and Irish settlers were part 
of it as well. They fought—and died—for 
the cause of basic democracy, language 
rights, religious freedom, the equality of 
blacks and whites, votes for women.” 

“But the revolt is hardly ever talked about 
in any way these days, and there are very 
few songs about it that we know. I find the 
movement really interesting and inspiring. 
The band worked hard on my composi- 


tion, and we gave it a special charge of 


energy. In general, the songs that I write for 


LVDN—like Les Amants du Saint Laurent 
[from the 2005 album of the same name]— 
aren't so folky in flavour but have maybe a 
touch of rock to them.” 

There’s certainly a funky, syncopated 
pulse to Octobre 1837, mainly provided 
by Simon’s lively guitar strumming, which 
drives the song and serves as a springboard 
for the voices and lead instruments, fiddle 
and hurdy-gurdy. 

A more contemporary musical undercur- 
rent flows through La Part du Feu than on 
LVDN’s previous albums. The arrangement 
of Montcalm, a traditional song from 1758 
about the French general’s little-known 
victory over the British at the battle of Car- 
illon, features a snare drum and rambunc- 
tious New Orleans-style trumpet, trombone 
and saxophone. 

“It’s a nod to La Bottine Souriante, 
who’ ve been a huge inspiration for all of 
us,” says Olo. “Last year, as part of the 


celebrations of Quebec City’s 400th anni- 
versary, We were invited to a festival in the 
French town from which Samuel de Cham- 
plain left to sail to the New World. We met 
some guys there from Sherbrooke in a band 
called Griiv’N Brass and got friendly with 
them. When we came to record the album 
we though we’d bring them in to add some 
punch to that track.” 

“Michel Bordeleau, who plays on a 
couple of songs as our guest, told us, 
“You've made an album that grooves more 
than anything you’ve done before’,” says 
Simon. “There are a lot more textures to it. 
It’s a bit more of a popular sound, not as 
closely bound to traditional music.” 

“That’s not something that we set out 
to do,” Réjean chips in. “It just happened 
naturally, and wasn’t a conscious decision 
on anyone’s part. I think it comes from the 
years we’ ve put in together, which have 
enabled us to reach a new space where we 
feel free to stretch out more. Even the old 
tunes have become different in our current 
performance—they don’t sound the same.” 

Both thematically and musically there’s 
also more play of shadow and light on 
La Part du Feu. A dark thread weaves its 
way through several songs. Rossignolet 
(Nightingale) is a mysterious and dark- 
hued complainte, or ballad, about a wife’s 
attempt to poison her thirsty husband who’s 
just returned from working in the fields. 

On the bird’s advice she gives him a cup 

of wine in which she’s mixed “the head of 
a nasty snake”. But her scheme is revealed 
just in time by their small child—somewhat 
miraculously since he’s still in the cradle! 
The version put together and sung by Nico 


is a composite one, created with a little help 
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from his friends. 

“Michel Faubert [of Les Charbonniers de 
l’Enfer] left me a couple of the verses on 
my answering machine one day, saying he’d 
like to hear me sing it with LVDN,” Nico 
recalls. “But it wasn’t complete, and I didn’t 
do anything with it until I went to Michel 
Bordeleau’s place one night for dinner. I 
mentioned the complainte to him and we 
searched for it in some of his books of old 
songs, and eventually found another version. 

“T worked on a new text that drew on 
both, and I really liked the result. LYDN 
gave it an unusual arrangement with 
violins, basses, and the drone strings on 
my hurdy-gurdy. It has a kind of brooding 
acoustic-electro fabric that Marc, our sound 
engineer, was able to orchestrate and which 
suits the piece scarily well.” 

ccording to Nico, Rossignolet 

came originally from Louis 

Simard, a legendary figure 

whose life sheds light on the 
way much traditional culture was dissemi- 
nated in Quebec in past generations. 

“He was a blind beggar and wandered 
from house to house to sing songs and play 
music,” Olo explains. “The Catholic faith 
that our ancestors practised so faithfully 


decreed that you couldn’t refuse hospitality 


to beggars. In exchange the beggars would 
offer songs, dance tunes, turluttes [mouth- 
music], and stories to entertain people, 
which helped enormously to spread them 
from community to community.” 

Sparingly used sonic effects also enhance 
the even darker La Mine. The Acadian 
song, recorded in 1959, concerns a disaster 
that occurred in the late 19th century at 
Nova Scotia’s ill-fated Springhill Mine, in 
which more than 100 miners died. “We use 
low-register percussion with a little bit of 
an echo to suggest the depths of the mine 
and its menacing presence, and to an extent 
also to suggest the enormous grief of the 
families involved,” says Simon. “The song 
has a certain American folk feeling, with 
long notes played by me on a slide guitar.” 

On the lighter and brighter side, La Part 
du Feu includes several original instrumen- 
tal pieces by Olo. L’Attente (The Wait) is a 
pair of reels, the first one dreamy and spa- 
cious, featuring fiddle and hurdy-gurdy, and 
the second one more muscular, driven by 
Olo’s feet clip-clopping on a wooden board 
as he swings his bow. 


Le Coeur en Trois (Three-Part Heart) 
written for his mom, a mother of three, 
is a breezy reel with fiddle and accordion 
trading the lead. He switches to guitar for 
the gorgeous little melody of Petit Réve V 
(Little Dream V), the fifth in a series of re- 
lated pieces by Olo. “They’re little airs that 
are neither jigs nor reels —just emotions 
and ideas, really,” he says with a laugh. 

The jaunty three-part reel Mamzelle 
Kennedy was composed for Irish musician 
Nuala Kennedy. According to Olo, she’s 
become a good friend of the band and has 
undertaken researches on airs croches—the 
“crooked tunes” with irregular rhythmic 
patterns that are a hallmark of Quebecois 
dance music. 

“Nuala lives in Scotland and is an incred- 
ible flute player as well as a lovely singer. 
We’ ve often met her on our tours and shared 
tunes in sessions—one of the most memo- 
rable was at the Celtic Colours Festival on 
Cape Breton. In the third part of my tune I 
included some crooked bits, just for her.” 

LVDN’s connections with Celtic tra- 
ditional music and musicians are strong, 
and set to become more so. In January 
the group is planning to tour Britain on a 
double-bill tour with Scottish foursome 
Breabach, which features a brace of bagpip- 
ers. “It’s a project that was set up for us by 
our manager, Geneviéve Nadeau [Nico’s 
wife],” says Réjean. “We were looking 
for a group with which we shared musi- 
cal affinities—one that’s similarly quite 
contemporary in outlook but still closely 


attached to tradition. 

“The idea is to play together on each 
other’s tunes, and see where that may take 
us. The final concert will be in London but 
most of the tour is in Scotland. Coming 
from Quebec, the idea of travelling through 
the Highlands and islands in mid-winter 
doesn’t faze us at all. We really love the 
countryside up there —and, of course, the 
single-malt whiskeys!” 

Before the tour with Breabach, LVDN 
will be undertaking another project closer 
to home, one that will open up a new di- 
mension, and hopefully new opportunities, 
for the globe-trotting group. 

“We're going to be playing with the 
Orchestre Symphonique de Quebec in 
Quebec City for two nights, on Dec. 10 and 
11,” says Simon. “We’ve already performed 
with a symphony orchestra in Portland, 
Maine, and the arranger of that event, Tom 
Myron, who’s an American from New 
England, has decided to continue working 
with us. It will be a bigger and more elabo- 
rate show, with the orchestra playing other 
traditional Quebecois music as well.” 

“It’s particularly exciting for us as it’s a 
project that could eventually be taken else- 
where in the world,” adds Nico. “Once the 
music has been fully orchestrated and the 
show itself has been produced, we would 
be able to take it to places like London or 
Glasgow or Paris. That’s something we’d 
love to do. We’re really reaching out to new 
audiences and hitting our stride these days 


as a band—and there’s no holding us back.” 
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Dick Gaughan 


» ne of the seminal 

\\ figures on the British 
folk scene, Scot, Dick 
Lah) Gaughan, first rose 

to international prominence as a 
member of the trail-blazing Boys of 
the Lough. A warm, wonderful ballad 
singer, an inspired guitarist and an 
acknowledged social commenta- 
tor, Gaughan appeared on their 
self-titled debut album (1973) before 
launching a solo career that includ- 
ed A Handful of Earth (1981) — voted 
folk album of the decade by the 
critics at Folk Roots magazine — and 
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Coppers And Brass (1977) — the first 
traditional instrumental album that 
featured just the guitar. 

Much of his energy in the latter part 
of the 1970s went into the brilliant 
Five Hand Reel, a band that initiated 
the use of electric instruments on 
traditional Scottish and Gaelic songs 
and tunes. His last collective col- 
laboration, however, was the ill-fated 
super-group Clan Alba, which made 
one celebrated self-titled album in 
1995 and then disintegrated. Roddy 
Campbell interviewed Gaughan at 
the Calgary Folk Music Festival in 


oes Interview 


July, where such headliners as The 
and The Mekons paid 
tribute to him from the stage. 


Jecemberists 


Last night Colin Meloy of The Decem- 
berists called you a folk legend. How do 
you feel about that? 


It’s weird. Two things: the first one is 
when they start calling you a legend, you 
know you're old. The other one, I think it 
was Miles Davis who said, ‘A legend is an 
old guy with a cane talking about what he 


used to do.’ I’m still doing it, you know. 


Do you remember the first time you 
played in public? 


I do. There was this shabeen kind of place 
in Edinburgh at that time, the end of °65. It 
was called the Log Cabin. That was where 
I first met Mike Heron. It was just a dope 
house. There were sofas scattered around 
the place. There was that one in Edinburgh, 
and Clive’s Incredible Folk Song Club in 
Glasgow. Clive and Robin [Williamson] ran 
that in Glasgow. It was exactly the same 
as the Log Cabin. It didn’t have a [liquor] 
licence. You could take in bags of beer, but 
people just sat around smoking joints most 
of the time. It went on after the pubs shut 
all night. Anybody could get up and sing.... 
Eventually I took my guitar along and said, 
very timidly, “Can I do this song?’ I remem- 
ber going up to sing absolutely terrified. It 
felt as if somebody else was in control of 
my fingers and was putting them on all the 


wrong frets. 
Do you remember what you sang? 


I sang The Hot Asphalt. It wasn’t a song 
that I knew from the family; it was a song 
I had picked up from a record of Ewan 


MacColl’s. I was absolutely petrified. 


Give me a sense of a childhood that 
lead you to singing and playing guitar. 
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Well, there’s a very strong working- 
class community in Leith [very close to 
Edinburgh]. We’re very proud of being 
separate from Edinburgh. Leith was a very 
solid working-class community, and it was 
tough, a lot of poverty. But there was a feel- 
ing of community. Everybody would look 
out for everybody else. You look back on 
your childhood and you think, ‘Well there’s 
nothing really special about it, you know.’ 
It was only later on that I realized that not 
every family was full of musicians. We 
lived in one wee flat, and my grandparents 
lived in the next one, my Irish grandpar- 
ents. So their house was sort of the ceilidh 
house for a lot of the community. A lot of 
the Irish side would be gravitating about 
there. There was always talk, there was 
always politics, and music. 

One half of the family were Irish, so 
I grew up in kind of an Irish ghetto in 
Leith [near Edinburgh]. My mother was a 
Highland Scot, a Gaelic speaker, and very 
isolated because there weren’t a hell of a 
lot of Gaelic speakers in Leith. So she and 
my grandfather, my grandfather was an 
Irish speaker, once they had worked out the 
differences in dialect, they used to talk to 
each other in Irish and Gaelic, to keep each 
other sane I think. Everybody in my family 
played or sang or something. I come from 
a very long line of fiddle players, on my 
father’s side. There was me and my great- 
great-grandfather that didn’t play fiddle. 
My great-great-grandfather was a flute 
player, and all the rest have been fiddle 
players. 


So the political element in both your 
songs and per- 
formances came 
from your family 
background? 


Probably, because 
my family 
were intensely 


political — 
mostly Irish 


oe 


Republicans. 


And on my 
@) 
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mother’s side, 


very passion- 


ately Scottish 


Nationalists. So 
I kind of grew up 
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with that. And they’re also very far on the 
left, just working-class politics. I just grew 


up with it. And it was there in all the songs. 
So what drew you to the guitar? 


My dad had a guitar, during the skiffle 
boom in the *SOs. He played fiddle but got 
a guitar. He had a skiffle band. I was about 
six years old, and I started hearing all these 


Woody Guthrie and Leadbelly songs, and it 


just all made sense to me, you know? 


Edinburgh played a prominent role in 
the folk revival in Scotland. 


I think so. I think a lot of it was down to 
Hamish Henderson and Norman Buchan, 
because they started up The People’s Festi- 
val in [1951], which eventually became the 
[Edinburgh] Fringe. But from there, I think, 
they began to put on nights where people 
like Davie Stewart, Jimmy MacBeth and 
Jeannie Robertson would put on concerts, 
and I think out of that probably grew the 
first wave. The first wave of the folk revival 
really was in Glasgow ... it was around 
people like Hamish Imlach, Josh MacRae, 
Archie and Ray Fisher. 

Out of Edinburgh, there was the Corrie 
Folk Trio with Paddie Bell first. And then in 


their wake came my generation, which was 


me, the McCalmans, the Incredible String 
Band—Robin [| Williamson] and Mike 
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The Boys of the Lough 


DICK GAUGHAN 


[Heron], who in the mid-’60s began singing 


and playing. 


Were you experimenting with tunings 
at that point or did that all come a bit 
later? 


Me and a mate called Gordon Geechie 
had old 45s. He had one on Topic called 
3/4 AD, Alexis Korner and Davey Graham. 
On it, Davey played She Moved Through 
the Fair, and | listened to it and I thought, 
“How the fuck is he doing that on the 
guitar?’ And Gordon explained it to me, 
“You've got to get your guitar tuned like 
this,’ and he showed me the now-notorious, 
ubiquitous DADGAD tuning. That was 
in ’66 I think that was. It blew me away. I 
thought, “This feels absolutely perfect.’ 

Then about six months later I went to 
see Davey. He did a gig in Edinburgh, and 
I have never experienced anything like it 
before or since. There was this absolute 
torrent of musical ideas. He was at his peak 
at that point. And it really was this torrent 
of creativity, it was just pouring out of this 
guy as he was playing. He was doing stuff 
I couldn’t believe. I went from there and 
I started experimenting.... After seeing 
Davey Graham, that was it. There was no 
holding back after that. Whatever kind of 
inhibitions, musically, that I had disap- 
peared that night. I was what, 18 or 19, and 
I thought, ‘Shit, there are no limits. There 
are no barriers. The only limit is between 


your ears.” 
Your first recording was No More Forever? 
Yeah. It was recorded in °71. 


I'd done 


some stu- 


dio work, 
TRUE AND BOLD I had done 
a wee bit 
of session 
work in 
Scotland. It 
was all part 
of the ap- 
prenticeship 
that I served 
in those days 
I think it’s 
lacking to a 


certain extent 
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now. I was Matt McGinn’s accompanist 
for a while. This was all things that you 
did, it became part of your apprenticeship. 
You played with everybody and anybody, 
and any kind of music. I was just desperate 
to play. I'd sit down and jam, and try and 
learn the craft of being a musician more 
than anything else. Then I went to London 
in 1970, and in ’71 I recorded No More 
Forever for Bill Leader. It took about eight 
months for it to come out in the spring of 
*72. Then Aly Bain approached me and said 
we've got the Boys of the Lough. Mike’s 
[Whelan] just run off to Denmark with a 
woman. So he said, ‘Do you want to join 
the band?’ And I said, ‘Aye’. And he said, 
“Well, we’re recording next week.’ Within 
a month I was off on the road with Boys of 
the Lough. 


What do you remember about playing 
with them? 


Not a lot, | was pished most of the time. | 
think we all were. No, there’s two things I 
really remember. One was the first time we 
went to France. We did a gig at a festival in 
France, which was wonderful. And then we 
did a tour in the States, which was quite an 
adventure for a 23-year-old kid from Leith. 
Touring America in the back of this camper 
van, Cathal McConnell and me sitting in 
the back—me with a mandolin and Cathal 
with a whistle. We just played our way 
around America. It was the first band pro- 
fessionally that had traditional musicians 
from Scotland and Ireland playing together. 
And it helped to break down some of the 
barriers that existed there. “You can actually 
get up with acoustic instruments, and play 
exciting music.’ It’s been wonderful watch- 
ing everything that’s happened since then. 
But it was delightful to be there and be part 
of it right at that time. Because it was all 
new. It was all exciting, and there was this 
spirit of discovery there. 


Could you make a living? 

Yeah, I mean it seems to be the story of 
my life, as soon as they started making 
money, | left. 


What made you leave? 


I was hungry for other things, and I didn’t 


like flying. It was looking as if they were 
going to be jetting all over the place, and I 
thought, ‘I can’t handle this at all.’ | wanted 
to do other things. I went solo for a wee 
while, then I joined Five Hand Reel. 


These early records, No More Forever, 
and Kist 0’ Gold and such like, that was 
a turning point in Scottish traditional 
music. Culturally this was much more 
realistic than the standard tartan-clad 
cabaret music that was presented at the 
time. 


Yeah. Well I think I was moving in the 
footsteps of people like Archie and Ray 
Fisher. They were really good to me when 
I was a kid, and encouraged me. I learned 
a lot from them. When it came to recording 
No More Forever, and a couple of years 
later Kist o’ Gold, 1 was putting in every- 
thing that I had learned about our music. It 
didn’t have to be all tartan and shortbread, 
people leaping about all over the place 
singing about grannie’s Heilan hame, glens 
full of bonnie fechters and bonnie lasses. 

Two of the people responsible for [chang- 
ing all] that, who are never given the credit, 
were Robin Hall and Jimmie MacGregor. 

In the middle of it, here were Robin and 
Jimmie singing songs about Glasgow, a real 
city full of real people. They were com- 
pletely subversive. I don’t think they’ ve 
ever really been given the credit for it, but 
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they really did, they kicked a lot of doors 


down. 


Obviously it'll be a sore point, but what’s 
happened to all those early records? 


It is a sore point. They’re all lying in 
the vaults of Celtic Music Distribution in 
England. 


And there’s, obviously, no plans to re- 
release them? 


I haven't the faintest idea because I have 
absolutely no contact with them whatso- 
ever. The guy that runs it was my partner. 
There were four of us that had a recording 
studio, and that was my involvement—the 
studio. Then once that all went splat, stuff 
about what he’d been up to started to come 
out, about not releasing people’s records 
and all of the rest of it. The whole thing’s 
just a sorry situation. And it’s not some- 
thing that I like to talk about because it 
just stirs up grievance. I’ve kind of walked 
away from it. 


There are a lot of beautiful ballads on 
these early records. Who inspired your 
ballad singing? 


I think probably Jeannie Robertson. When 
Jeannie sang a song, you listened—the 
depth of understanding, of every detail and 
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every nuance in the song, I mean Jeannie 
had that as much as any Shakespearian 
actor. I think Jeannie was one of the ones 
who was finally able to dispel this notion of 
the quaint peasant ... natural, gifted. Jean- 
nie was a craftswoman. She studied every 
detail. Her stage craft was unbelievable. 


Do you still listen to your early records? 


I never listen to them, I don’t even know 
what’s on them these days. When I was 
putting up my discography on my website 
a few years ago I had to look through them, 
and | put out Prentice Piece, the compila- 
tion, a couple of years ago. I had to sit and 
listen to some of the earlier stuff, and it was 
funny. It was like listening to somebody 
else. It was so long ago, and it’s not really 


got anything to do with me. 


Coppers and Brass, that was one of the 
first guitar albums that featured tradi- 
tional tunes wasn’t it? 


I think it was the first. There were a few 
of us around at that time who were playing 
tunes on the guitar, and it was frowned 
upon. In fact it was more than frowned on, 
it wasn’t tolerated. And I got sick of it. I 
really did. You know there was Paul Brady, 
and then there was Tom Gilfellon with 
the High Level Ranters, and me, and that 
was about it. The three of us were playing 
tunes on the guitar. And I thought screw 
this. I decided it was time to stop knocking 
politely on the door and start kicking the 
damn thing down instead. 
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What do you think caused the demise 
of the folk club in the U.K.? 


I think it was of its time, to be honest. 
It was young people that created them? 


Yeah, and as they began to get older, a lot 
of them ... it was a phase for a lot of people, 
something they were going through. And 
it also began to fragment at the end of the 
*70s. When I started playing, there were 
very broad churches, they were very eclec- 
tic. You go in, you do anything, and it would 
be given a hearing. And then you began to 
get the so-called ultra-traditionalists. You 
know you can’t sing anything that was writ- 
ten after... well this is all very arbitrary. At 
what point does a song become a folk song? 
If we only sing old songs, in a hundred 
years’ time there won’t be any old songs!... 


How do you look back on the Five 
Hand Reel Records? 


Again I look back on them, and they 
haven't really got a lot to do with me. It 
was 35 years ago. I mean, it’s a different 


lifetime. 
These records still stand up. 


That’s for others to judge. I mean, I’m 
proud of them. I loved being in Five Hand 
Reel, I loved getting up on stage with 
the band. We played mostly punk venues 
because all the folkies hated us. 


I’m surprised, because wasn’t it the 


Von CKUA Rad y. 


time when Steeleye Span were making a 
breakthrough in the charts? 


Yeah, but what we were doing was differ- 
ent. We were out there and it was high ener- 
gy —right between the eyes. We didn’t take 
any prisoners! Well, I look back on it now 
and think, Five Hand Reel was more a punk 
band than anything else. What we were 
playing was all traditional music, but it 
was just straight out in-your-face rock, at a 


time when it was extremely unfashionable, 
and there was nobody else really doing it. 
Fairport had done it, but again they were 
slightly less raucous then we were. They 
had taken a far more cerebral approach to 
it if you like, whereas we just went in and 
kicked the ass out of it, you know? 

[But] the band was in dire straits finan- 
cially. Because, we never made any money 
out of it really . .. we made enough to 
scrape by, and that was about it. And things 
were getting to be too much. 

Then I was away on tour, and my daugh- 
ter got knocked down by a car. It’s the kind 
of fear, in the heart of every musician’s 
soul, something happening to your family 
and you’re away on the road somewhere. At 
that point I thought, “Screw this, I can’t do 
this anymore.’ So I quit the band, and had a 
nervous breakdown, immediately after it. 


Did that put you out of commission for 
quite a while? 


It did, but I was at that point where, I did 
three and a half years where, if you could 
swallow it, smoke it, or shove it up your 
nose, we did it. And the result, well, kids 
that age, on the road in a van, sleeping in 
the back of the van, and we just went wild 
for three and a half years. Literally. It was 
a party, all the time. And they began to take 
their toll on me, and I cracked up com- 
pletely, so I packed everything in, and was 
young enough that I was able to do it. Pack 
in the booze and the drugs. It took about a 
year and a half after that to get out or feel 
confident enough to do anything again. 
Then I made Handful of Earth. 


Which is considered the quintessential 
Dick Gaughan record. 


It’s a weird one. In one sense it’s very 
humbling to have done something that 


people liked. On the other hand it’s like this 
stone that’s hung around my neck, because 
almost every album I’ve done since, most 
people’s reaction to it is, “Well, it’s not bad, 
but it’s not Handful of Earth’. 1 think, well, 
I’ve done it. I made that record, it was a 
long time ago. I feel like it’s my contribu- 
tion to traditional song at that stage. I'll 
never do anything better than that. It’s the 
best I’m capable of. So I’m going to go off 


and do something different now. 


I always thought Different Kind of Love 
Song [1983] was a turning point for your 
arrangements and material. 


Well, it was kind of a reaction to hav- 
ing made Handful of Earth. If | went in 
and tried to make Handful of Earth II, it 
wouldn’t work. And I thought, I can’t redo 
it, you know? There’s other things that I 
want to say now. And also, it felt to me 
that the Cold War was just getting out of 
hand. Reagan sitting and talking about the 
Evil Empire, and Thatcher in Britain, and I 
thought, these people are literally prepared 
to blow up the frigging world. There had 
been this huge shift to the right. I thought, 
I’ve got a choice here, I can ignore it or I 
can come out fighting. So I thought fuck it, 
and I made Different Kind of Love Song. 
It’s an anti-Cold War polemic, that album, 
from start to finish.... 


Then comes the next big project, which 
was Clan Alba. 


Oh, Jesus. 


It seemed to come together and then 
disappear overnight. What happened? 


At the time I was a part of the studio— 
well, Geoff and I built the bloody thing, a 
big studio down in Northumberland. So the 
whole band moved in there for 10 days, to 
rehearse and start working this stuff out. It 
was one of the most incredible experiences 
of my life. Eight musicians, all at the top 
of their game, all highly creative [Dave 
Tulloch, Patsy Seddon, Mary MacMaster, 
Mike Travis, Davy Steele, Brian McNeill, 
Gary West, Dick Gaughan, later Fred 
Morrison]. Fourteen hours a day, sitting 
down working on stuff. I’m sitting in the 
middle of the thing going, ‘I can’t believe 


what’s going on here.’ It was a wonderful 


experience. We did the recordings, and then 
I locked myself in the studio all day for 
three weeks mixing the damn thing. And 
then it came out, and unfortunately the way 
it came out was a disaster, and the album 
went bang, without a trace. It was back to 
the CM Distribution thing, and they were 
battling us in the studio.... It just sank. 


So it was never released commercially? 


Not really, no. Copies are as rare as hen’s 


teeth. 


Some of your newer albums, Sail On 
and Redwood Cathedral, featured several 
of Brian McNeill’s songs. 


Yeah, Brian and I have always kind of 
worked together, and bounced off each 
other. We’re playing at Ténder Festival in 
a few weeks. So we still do the odd gig to- 
gether. But I admire Brian’s writing greatly. 
There’s a precision to his writing that I 


could never dream of emulating.... 


I remember asking you about recording 
Richard Thompson’s Vincent Black Light- 
ning and you turned to me and said, ‘Well, 
it’s just a good song!’ And I was shocked. 
‘He just does good songs?’ There’s this 
perception that everything you do has to 
have a meaning or cultural depth. 


Yeah, I think because I’m perceived as 
being intensely political, I think people get 
this idea that I must be like that. I mean, I’m 
sitting up there this afternoon, on a stage 
playing hip-hop and rap, and having a ball 
doing it. ’m a musician and I try as hard 
as I can to reflect in music what I think and 
what I feel. Therefore, the politics are a 
fairly large element of it. But when it comes 
down to it, I’m a musician. I’m a guitar 


player. And it doesn’t matter what it is. 


How would you describe your political 
views these days? 


Oh, I’m a communist. I still am, absolute- 
ly. Marx wasn’t a prophet, he didn’t predict 


anything, he only ever dealt with reality. I 


haven’t seen anything to convince me that 
his arguments were wrong. In fact, the ex- 
act opposite. As time goes on and the crisis 
that we are living through becomes sharper, 
the more I see that Charlie Marx knew what 
the hell was going on, and analyzed it prop- 
erly. Over the last 100 years there’s been a 
massive campaign to prove that Marx was 
wrong. Mainly by people who never read 

a word that he wrote. I think that people 

get Karl Marx and Che Guevara mixed up. 
Marx sat in the British Museum writing 
books. This idea that he was some kind of 
rabid revolutionary running about with an 
AK-47. I’m as much of a revolutionary 


now as I was 30 years ago. 
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Danny Barne 


“What’s remarkable is how such an unsenti- 
mental outlook is married to music at once so 


fragile, so gravid and, ultimately, beautiful.” 
— The Pines: Page 54 


IS THIS TOMORROW 
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“Sea shanties, broadside ballads and ancient 
Morris tunes are mixed in with . . .circus music, 


cabaret, funk, jazz and vaudevillian music hall. . .” 


— Bellowhead: Page 55 


Nathan Rogers 


The Gauntlet (Borealis Records) 


In the best-case scenario of 
any artist’s career, CDs are 
mileposts along a road of self- 
discovery that mark artistic 
progress and growth. 

The Gauntlet is Nathan 
Rogers’s second album and 
his growth as an artist since 
the first is obvious. He is still 
searching for his own voice, as 
both a singer and songwriter, 
but delivers The Gauntlet, 

The Jewel of Paris, and the 
traditional Willie O’Winsbury 
to show he’s on the right track. 
Two great songs and a wonder- 
ful interpretation of a traditional 
song are highlights on this 
sophomore effort. 

Always conscious of the 
shadow of his dad, Stan Rogers, 
Nathan tackles this perpetual el- 
ephant in his room head on. He 
shows artistic guts in reinter- 
preting his dad’s The Puddler’s 
Tale and carries it off superbly. 

The connection to his father, 
whom he never had a chance to 
know for most of his young life, 
explodes in Moving Mountains, 
a song in which he explains 
leaving home to travel and ex- 
plore some of the same roads his 
father had gone down a genera- 


tion before. He connects to his 


dad’s spirit and comes to terms 
with the fact that he has to create 
a personal vision for himself. 

A totally unexpected and 
pleasantly goofy surprise on 
The Gauntlet is Naamche 
Bazaar, where Nathan offers 
up four minutes of Tuvan-style 
throat singing. It made me 
smile. That’s good. 

The Gauntlet is a wonderful 
piece of work—the only flaw 
on some songs is he seems to 
strain his strong voice unneces- 
sarily. Other than that, Nathan 
Rogers is taking another strong 
step in a growing, and hope- 
fully, flourishing career. 


— by les siemieniuk 


Carolyn Mark and 
N.Q. Arbuckle 


Let’s Just Stay Here (Mint Records) 


On her 2005 disc, Just 
Married: An Album of Du- 
ets, Carolyn Mark recorded 
Fireworks with, Toronto’s N.Q. 
Arbuckle. Now they’ve put a 
whole album out and are joined 
by such special guests as Corb 
Lund (mandolin), who she also 
dueted with on Married, Lily 
Fawn (musical saw), Jenny 
Whiteley (harmonies), and Mi- 
randa Mullholland (violin). 

While Fireworks was an 
alt-country ballad, they cover 
a wider range here: rockers, 
drinking songs, waltzs and 
ballads, including tossing in 
an Edmonton connection with 
Mike MacDonald’s Downtime. 

Arbuckle’s vocalist, Neville 
Quinlan, has a voice that’s as 
well-travelled and lived-in as 
Mark’s. Especially fine is Tony 
Evans’s Passing Dream, which 
should be a single. There’s lots 
of great playing by guitarist 
Pete Kesper and everyone else 
on this record, including Mark 
on keyboards. It’s a gorgeous, 
hard-drinkin’, hard-drivin’ , 
honky-tonk dream of a disc. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Little Miss Higgins 


Live—Two Nights in March (Independent) 


Alberta-born, Saskatchewan- 
based Little Miss Higgins 
showcases her “top hat” live 
revue on a recording captured 
at dates in Calgary and Sas- 
katoon in the spring of 2009. 
Sticking with the stripped-down 
accompaniment of guitars, bass 
and trumpet (or clarinet for the 
Calgary set), Higgins’s charm- 
ingly anachronistic approach to 
song is augmented by sprightly 
stage banter and yarn spinning, 
as well as a freewheeling live 
energy and effortless rapport 
with an enthusiastic audience. 

Regular collaborator Foy 
Taylor’s guitar does multiple 
duty as rhythm, lead and per- 
cussion, occasionally twinning 
with Higgins’s vocals to win- 
ning effect. The singer slips a 
couple of saucy Memphis Min- 
nie ditties into the set, which sit 
nicely with her own distinctive 
prairie country-blues. Listeners 
seeking an introduction to Miss 
Higgins, her gentlemen accom- 
panists and their unique musical 
chemistry would do very well 
to start here. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Nathan Rogers 


Amelia Curran 


Hunter, Hunter (Six Shooter Records) 


There’s only one Leonard 


Cohen, but if there was a second 


crown for the most gifted lyricist 
in the country, Amelia Curran 
would take it. Hunter, Hunter, 
alludes to Curran’s paradox: 
strength and vulnerability. 

Bye, Bye, Montreal, gives a 
nod to yesteryear while Hands 
On A Grain of Sand, is rich 
with metaphor, relaying a writer 
at her finest. Part confession, 
part obsession, The Mistress, is 
a narrative about how it feels 
to be the other woman. Mad 
World, Outlive Me, mines for 
the truth held within the soul. 

As a Newfoundlander, her 
Maritime folklore sifts in The 
Company Store and Julia, a 
more-upbeat track based on a 
fictional character addicted to 
love. The Wrecking Ball, is a 
self-reflexive song about the 
broken places carried deep 
within the songwriter. Love’s 
Lost Regard, is a heartbreak- 
ing ode of giving up on love, 
while Last Call, leaves listeners 
pressing repeat, begging for 
another round. 

— By -Shannon Webb-Campbell 
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Features the first single “Relator” 


Pick up “Break Up” — the new album from 
Pete Yorn & Scarlett Johansson — available 
September 15th at Megatunes 
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Your Music Destination 
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Levon Helm 


Electric Dirt (Dirt Famer/Vanguard Records) 


I'd say that everyone 
should ignore the unfortunate 
cover of Electric Dirt, which 
looks like a scene straight out 
of the Fabulous Furry Freak 
Brothers, though set on a 
farm, except that everyone 
already has. 

Accolades have been 
rolling in for this late-stage 
comeback, with appropriate 
reverence — most have agreed 
that it far surpasses 2007's 
Dirt Farmer. This review 
can be filed alongside those. 
Matter of fact, Electric Dirt 
is better than all solo Robbie 
Robertson albums combined. 

Why? Well, there’s Helm’s 
by now innate mastery of 
Southern forms—rock, 
country, folk, blues—now so 
ingrained that he barely has 
to try. He’s got a first-rate 
band, including producer/ 
guitarist Larry Campbell, 
daughter Amy on harmony 


vocals, even Sex Mob leader 


Steven Bernstein on trumpet 
and horn charts. And there 
are great covers, from Muddy 
Waters’s You Can't Lose 
What You Ain't Never Had 
to Pop Staples’s Move Along 
Train. It really is as fantastic 
as they say, and nobody ever 
made fatalism as attractive as 
Levon Helm. 

— By Tom Murray 


Kieran Kane 
Somewhere Beyond the Roses (Dead 


Reckoning Records) 


The consummate crafts- 
man, Kieran Kane is also 
cursed: you can find any 
number of wonderful nu- 
ances, great influences and 
intelligent aural choices in 
his music, but often you'll 
find yourself ... bored. 


Watching carefully to make 


sure you don’t fall into the 
schlock of Nashville hot 
country while swimming in 
the belly of the beast will 
often do that to you. Still, he 
(and label mate Kevin Welch) 
have long offered relief 
from the hideous corporate 
monstrosity that lurks in his 
city, and more times than not 
he even breaks through, as 
with Somewhere Beyond the 
Roses. 

Kane’s lyrics are top notch 
throughout, pared down for 
emotional resonance, with 
David Francey helping out. 
The bizarre pairing of banjo 
and baritone sax (Lamb- 
chop’s Deanna Varagona) 
works beautifully, especially 
on the opener, Way Down 
Below. All that questing to 
make adult roots music really 
has led somewhere for Kane 
and crew. Hopefully his 
exploratory musical mission 
will continue to intersect 
with thoughtful, arresting 
songwriting. 


— By Tom Murray 


Kronos Quartet 


Floodplain (Nonesuch) 


Kronos have made some 
marvellous music in their 
time, from their recordings of 
Steve Reich and Terry Riley 
works to more roots-oriented 
albums like Pieces of Africa 
and Five Tango Sensations, 
to such left-field classics as 
their performances of Philip 
Glass’s Dracula soundtrack, 
Allen Ginsberg’s Howl, and 
the music of Sigur Ros. 

Floodplain is just one more 
feather in what is getting to 
be a pretty large cap. It takes 
its inspiration from the flood- 
plains of some of the world’s 
great rivers, including com- 
positions trad and original 
from Egypt, Azerbaijan, 
India, Iraq and Iran, Serbia, 


Ethiopia, and other countries. 
One cannot help but infer from 
this selection some comment 
on the state of U.S. politics and 
society at the time the record 
was made (2007-2008). 

Ultimately Floodplain’s en- 
during triumph will be artistic, 
not political. In tone it ranges 
from the lush Egyptian pop of 
Ya Habibi Ta’ala (My Love, 
Come Quickly) to the aggres- 
sive rhythms of the tradi- 
tional Iraqi song Oh Mother, the 
Handsome Man Tortures Me to 
the 21-minute modern composi- 
tion from Serbian Aleksandra 
Vrebalov, “...hold me, neigh- 
bour, in this storm...”. 

As such, it’s not going to 
appeal to all folk ears, but as 
an example of how to bridge 
the worlds of traditional and 
contemporary music you could 
do far worse, and for me I just 
know this will be one of my 
favourites of the year. 


— By Richard Thornley 


The Wailin’ Jennys 
Live at the Mauch Chunk Opera House 


(Outside Music) 


The latest from the Wailin’ 
Jennys is a live disc with 
Heather Masse, from rural 
Maine (who also plays upright 
bass), in what seems to be the 
endlessly rotating third voice 
—a position previously held by 
Annabelle Chvostek and Cara 
Luft. Those who might be wor- 
ried that lightning can’t strike a 
third time can relax. 

Masse’s voice blends beauti- 
fully with original members 
Ruth Moody and Nicky 
Mehta’s and her songwriting is 
every bit as strong as her pre- 
decessors, as she proves on her 
Driving and Paint a Picture. 

For the live show, recorded 
last August in Pennsylvania, 
they add Jeremy Penner on 
violin and mandolin, and he 
does an admirable and sensitive 


job adding perfect licks and 
melodies to the guitars and 
bass. Harmonies, of course, are 
the Jennys’ forte and they’re 

as gorgeous as ever. Standout 
tracks are standards Summer- 
time, Bold Riley, Motherless 
Child, Gillian Welch and David 
Rawlings’s One More Dol- 

lar, Jane Siberry’s Calling All 
Angels, and the Jennys’ classic 
One Voice. Another triumph, 
then, for the Jennys. 


— By Barry Hammond 


John Wort Hannam 


Queen’s Hotel (Black Hen Music) 


Obviously, tradition is im- 
portant to John Wort Hannam. 
Queen’s Hotel’s artwork is 
covered in vintage photographs 
of Fort Macleod, AB, courtesy 
of Calgary’s Glenbow Archives, 
and among this whole collec- 
tion of well-crafted folk, im- 
migrant and union songs there’s 
nothing that Woody Guthrie 
would have felt uncomfortable 
singing. 

With solid production by 
Steve Dawson and richly 
evocative backup by the likes 
of Dawson, John Reischman 
and Jenny Whiteley it’s meat 
and potatoes traditional folk. If 
you want folk with a modern or 


cutting edge feel to it, this disc 


John Wort Hannam 


isn’t it. 

In fact, this critic spent the 
better part of a week trying to 
define what it was that made 
some traditional discs more 
“modern” than others: arrange- 
ments, contemporary slant on 
lyrics and ideas, or just produc- 
tion? I didn’t come up with 
much in the way of a definitive 
answer. All I decided was that 
Gillian Welch sounded “fresh 
and contemporary” and this 


disc was “traditional,” whatever 


the hell those terms mean. 


— By Barry Hammond 


Joe Henry 


Blood from Stars (Anti) 


Joe Henry should be famous. 
He’s married to Madonna’s 
sister, has worked as a producer 
with the likes of Elvis Costello, 
Ornette Coleman and Ramblin’ 
Jack Elliott, and has now put 
out his tenth solo album. But 
somehow he’s still under the 
radar, and will probably not 
become a household name with 
this disc. It’s not easy listening 
bound for commercial success, 
but I think it’s going to grow on 
me with repeated listens. 

With a voice reminiscent of 
Tom Waits and Elvis Costello, 


Reviews — 


The Wailin’ Jennys © 


poetic lyrics anchored by 
bluesy refrains and raw organic 
production, Henry has created 
something unique, both from 
what he has previously done 
and from just about everything 
else being recorded today. 
Lines such as, “You are the 
mouth of the river at the start of 
my every dream,” and a musi- 
cal pastiche that often delves 
into jazz combine to create one 


of the more interesting discs 


I’ve heard for a while. 
— By Mike Sadava 


lan Bell 


My Pious Friends ... and Drunken 


Companions (Independent) 


lan Bell is a native of Water- 
ford, ON, and has been playing 
folk music across Canada for 
more than 20 years. His large 
repertoire includes Canadian 
traditional music, original songs 
and instrumental compositions. 
His songs have been covered by 
a host of Canadian folksingers 
and he has been featured regu- 
larly on CBC Radio as a writer, 
musical director and producer. 

Bell plays guitar, accordion, 
harmonica, fiddle and pipes, to 
name but a few instruments. 


Featured musical luminar- 
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Kane, Welch, Kaplin ° aN 
‘Lisa Brokop Band 


David Essig & Rick Scott 


Opener: Jessica Heine 


November 27 


January 22 


Christine Lavin 


High Water Jug Band 


rh 


Opener: Ben Sures 


February 5 


Ferron 


Opener: TBA 


February 19 


Steve Pineo Band / Big Hank 


Lionheart & The Blue Hearts 


March 5 


Katy Moffat & Andrew hardin 


Opener: The Laws 


March 19 


Dave Alvin 


. Opener: Robin Hunter & The Six Foot Bullies 


April 9 


The Bills 


Opener: The Good Lovelies 


For info/ticket purchases 
call 780° 438°6410 or visit us at www.fmfc.org. 
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ies include Geoff Somers, 
Anne Lederman, the late 
Oliver Schroer and James 
Gordon on this selection of 
traditional songs and tunes. 
The recording has a pleas- 
ant, down-home feel to it and 
a good variety of material. 
Bell’s voice is well worn and 
unsuited to the concert hall, 
but for campfires, cabins, 
coffee houses and canoes, 
you couldn’t do any better. 
Canadiana at its best! 

— By Tim Readman 


Taarka 
Seed Gathering for a Winter Garden 


(Inidependent) 


For a band that lists every- 
one from Debussy to Led 
Zeppelin as its influences, 
along with a large smattering 
of Gypsy jazz, you'd think it 
would be difficult for Taarka 
to maintain an identity. But it 
is that eclecticism that seems 
to define the Colorado-based 
quartet. 

Armed with cello, five- 
string violin, bass and other 
stringed instruments, they 
sound like a string quartet 
on A Whole New You and 
become an old-tyme band on 
Collins Park Pledge Drive. 
The changes can be a little 
disarming, but didn’t George 
Martin do that with the 
Beatles? 

There are plenty of chops 
to go around, especially from 
violinist Enion Pelta-Til- 
ler and cellist Daniel Plane, 
interesting time signatures 
and well-crafted instrumental 
passages. Unfortunately the 
vocals are not nearly at the 
same level. Only when they 
get help from musical friend 
Nathan Moore on the final 
track, The Legend, are the 
vocals up to the level of the 
rest of the music. 

— By Mike Sadava 


The Pines 


Tremolo (Red House Records) 


Potent, poignant, minimal- 
ist country from Iowans 
David Huckfelt and Benson 
Ramsey (son of Greg Brown 
sideman Bo, who produced 
this record). The duo spin 
spare, haunting melodies 
and imagistic words over 
deceptively gentle intertwin- 
ings of acoustic and electric 
guitar, stand-up bass, keys 
and drums. 


But song after song, with 


soft, wearied voices, they re- 
veal a lyrical world view both 
thoughtful and tough, keenly 
attuned to harsh realities and 
the glimpses of consolation 
that peek through the solitude 
and loss inherent in life. “We 
surrender, just to survive/ 
But no matter how hard you 
try/ No, you can’t put the 
tears/ Back into your eyes,” 
Ramsey sings (with the help 
of his dad) on Shiny Shoes. 
What’s remarkable is 
how such an unsentimental 
outlook is married to music at 
once so fragile, so gravid and, 
ultimately, beautiful. If I were 
a betting man, I’d say watch 
for this album on a lot of crit- 
ics’ top 10 lists for 2009. 
— By Scott Lingley 


Kate Reid 


I’m Just Warming Up (independent) 


There’s a buzz about Kate 
Reid, make no mistake. She 
is often described as a lesbian 
singer-songwriter, which 
is true, but this moniker is 
misleading, in that it doesn’t 
highlight the universality 
of her appeal. Her fabulous 
sense of humour is often 
mentioned, too, and she is 
hilarious, but she is also 
capable of writing heart-rend- 
ing verses of great depth and 


sensitivity. 


I’m Just Warming Up kicks 
off with two of her funniest 
songs, Ex-Junkie Boyfriend 
and The Only Dyke at the Open 
Mic. On the other end of the 
scale, No More Missing Daugh- 
ters is a harrowing account 
of the story of Vancouver’s 
Downtown East Side missing 
women that will make your 
hair stand on end. She brings 
it all together with the sharply 
penned Emergency Dyke Proj- 
ect, which combines, sexuality, 
road work, the music business 
and lots more into a deeply 
layered analysis of roadblocks 


of the concrete, emotional and 
attitudinal kind. If this is Kate 
Reid warming up then we 
have a whole lot more to look 
forward to. First class. 

— By Tim Readman 


James Keelaghan 


House of Cards (Borealis Records) 


James Keelaghan’s new 
release, House of Cards, his 
first for Borealis Records, owes 
it’s beginnings to a festival 
experiment. 

In October 2008, Joella 
Foulds, artistic director of the 
Celtic Colours International 
Festival, locked up six song- 
writers in a Cape Breton home 
with the hopes that they would 
craft new songs to be performed 
for the first time at the festival 
in just five short days. 

Keelaghan was one of those, 
along with Karine Polwart, 
David Francey, Dave Gunning, 
Rose Cousins and Lori Watson 
who took up the daunting 
task. Not having been there, I 
presume the night went off just 
dandy. Judging by the title track 
and four other songs co-written 
with his housemates, it was a 
huge success. As well, the other 
five songs are a wonderful and 
solid addition to Keelaghan’s 
continuing strong body of work. 


It’s a gentle sounding and qui- 
etly crafted album with David 
Woodhead and Hugh McMil- 
lan doing the heavy musical 
lifting along with some tasteful 
horn and string arrangements. 
The songs range from social 
anger on the title track and the 
wonderfully odd Medusa to 
melancholy musings on every- 
day life in it’s mid-stages. All in 
all, House of Cards is a lovely, 
thoughtful release from one of 
Canada’s best songwriters. 


— by les siemieniuk 


Bellowhead 


Matachin (Navigator Records) 


I have been critical of John 
Spiers and Jon Boden’s duo 
releases in these pages, on the 
grounds that I found the singing 
to be somewhat overwrought 
and histrionic. I had heard lots 
about their work with Bel- 
lowhead and was pleasantly 
surprised when I first spun this 
disc. 

But my real epiphany came 
when I saw them live twice 
in the space of three days in 
Vancouver this summer. The 
veil fell from my eyes and I 
could see with blinding clarity 
that they are the most exciting 
band to have hit the folk scene 
in years. 


Bellowhead 
4 


Boden— part circus master, 
part musical virtuoso, part rock 
front man—provides an unerr- 
ing focal point for this fabulous 
ensemble; and his singing style 
is just perfect for this setting 
and this material. Sea shanties, 
broadside ballads and ancient 
Morris tunes are mixed in with 
music reminiscent of New 
Orleans marching bands, circus 
music, cabaret, funk, jazz and 
vaudevillian music hall; all 
played with immeasurable exu- 
berance by this 11-piece band. 

Highlights of this new release 
are the grisly Cholera Camp, 
the rollicking Whiskey is the 
Life of Man and Roll Her Down 
the Bay, and the dark murder 
ballad Bruton Town. 

I have heard it suggested that 
this is not on a par with their 
previous releases, but perhaps 
that is because it can’t have the 
freshness that comes with the 
first hearing. It certainly has a 
depth and sophistication that 
stands up really well to repeated 
listening. 

The interplay between the 
individual musicians and each 
section of the band—horns, 
strings, reeds, rhythm and vo- 
cals—is astonishing. Invoking 
the arithmetic of Spinal Tap, Vd 
like to award this release 11 out 
of 10. Buy this and everything 
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else they have done, but then 
do yourself a real favour and 
do whatever it takes to see Bel- 
lowhead live. You will not be 
disappointed. 

— By Tim Readman 


Marianne Girard 


Pirate Days (Independent) 


Sure wouldn’t want to be a 
singer-songwriter these days. 
The competition is staggeringly 
fierce. Can’t imagine being as 
talented as Marianne Girard, 
who has it all: exceptionally in- 
teresting voice, great songwrit- 
ing talent and who has recorded 
a disc as impressive as this, 
with backup from a hot guitar 
player like Rick Fines among 
others, and have to try to get the 
attention of frankly jaded critics 
like me, who hadn’t heard of 


her before. 


CoLiN HaY 


“The former Men at Work frontman has transformed 
into a thoughtful and sophisticated contemporary 
songwriter.” - 


It’s tough to stand out among 
the dozens of other well-made 
discs we get every quarter. 
Well, I’ve heard of her now and 
all I can say is, “Wow!” Not 
likely to forget about this one. 
She DOES stand out. Big time! 
I’m impressed as hell and will 
be watching this Toronto-based 
singer’s career with interest 
from now on. Great stuff. 


— By Barry Hammond 


Charlotte Cornfield 


Collage Light (independent) 


Montreal’s Charlotte 
Cornfield understands the 
importance of an examined 
life. Her third release Collage 
Life, captures fragments of the 
human experience and creates a 
musical mosaic. From the pas- 
sage of time, scattered coffee 


grinds, shadows, love and actor 


THE WASHINGTON POST 


| 
—— beat “SOMEWHERE BEYOND THE ROSES 


Humphrey Bogart, Collage 
Light is a collection of well- 
crafted indie-pop songs. 

The Pages, is a meta-poetical 
ode to life’s various chapters. 
Someday (To the Birds), alludes 
to a songwriter repairing her 
heart after the walls have been 
torn down. Haunt of Mine, is an 
ode to lost love, building on a 
larger narrative with only a few 
notes on guitar. 

The Colour kicks up 
Cornfield’s rock n’ roll sensibil- 
ity, while Canadian regional 
representation arrives in North 


of Superior, an ode to one of 


Canada’s great lakes. Humphrey 


Bogart, closes the album with 
the famous line — ‘here’s look- 
ing at you, kid’ — portraying a 
tale of growing older and into 
oneself. 


— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


om 


IS REVELATORY THROUGH 
SPEAKERS.” - THE TENNESSEAN 


Mr. Something Some- 
thing 


Shine Your Face (independent) 


From way out in left field 
comes this superb release, their 
third, spreading wide the gates 
of listener-friendly world mu- 
sic, but based out of Toronto. 
From a first listen, it grabs 
you with its busy rhythmic 
pulse and stop-on-a-dime horn 
section recalling Osibisa, an- 
other original band known for 
blending African and Western 
musics. 

Yet this infectious five-piece 
band grafts each sensational 
track together with smart pop 
hooks held in place by a gifted 
and extraordinary singer in 
Johan Hultqvist— adding ac- 
cessibility to what is otherwise 


a high-torque melding of funk, 


jazz and Afrobeat (each of 


NEW FROM COMPASS RECORDS | 
american) ° } 
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Carie Curtis Hello, Strangers 


Martin Simpson 
True Stories 


“A guitar god in the 

US, Simpson has been 
blending folk and country 
blues for four decades. 
Danny Thompson and 
Radiohead's Philip Selway 
" oe are among his helpers 
“Accessible, socially conscious — on this tasty mix of trad 
———— “= re and original material.” 


"3 OEND pss Kk IK -Q Magazine 


»~ A 


| WANT MY FREE EP! Visit compassrecords.com/free_ep/penguin 
to download your FREE EP featuring Colin Hay, Kieran Kane, Catie Curtis, Martin Simpson, 
Alison Brown and Bearfoot. 


Distributed by QUTSiDeE 


800.757.2277 
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which is far too limiting in de- 
fining this crackerjack band). 

Special attention is also due 
the divine marriage of John 
MacLean’s tenor sax (and guest 
horn section) to Larry Graves’s 
precision drumming. The re- 
sulting wall of sound is spiced 
up nicely (but never enough) by 
Paul MacDougall’s guitar lines 
and the fleet-fingered bass work 
of Liam Smith. 

The opening track serves 
immediate notice that this is 
something fresh and impossibly 
involving, its complex rhythms 
giving way to a phenomenally 
stimulating listen. Each of its 
eight tracks is its own highlight, 
an added plus found in the 
band’s smart lyrics —at once 


socially conscious and politi- 


cally motivating. Why Why Why 


and What Are You Waiting 

For? alone make the perfect 

soundtrack to the summer that 

never came to Eastern Canada. 
— By Eric Thom 


Culloden Academy 
Ceilidh Band and 
Friends 


Stepping Stones (Independent) 


Ever heard that Mary Gauthi- 
er song that starts with the line, 
“T hated high school”? Well I 


know how she feels. That is one 


of the reasons why this record- 
ing brings me so much joy. The 


students of Culloden Academy, 


just outside of Inverness in 


Scotland, are in an environ- 
ment where their musical talent 
is cherished, nurtured and 
developed. 

The results are joyful, inspir- 
ing and uplifting, as evidenced 
by the fine selection of jigs, 
reels and other traditional 
Scottish tunes and songs on 
offer here. The band consists 
of fiddles, accordions, cla- 
sarch, whistles and percussion. 
Special mention must be made 
of the talented fiddler, Graham 
Mackenzie, who is featured on 
several of the tracks. Endorsed 
by Scottish musical legend, 
Phil Cunningham MBE, this is 
a CD that professionals could 
be proud of, let alone a group 
of school-age kids. Top marks 
all round! 


— By Tim Readman 


Malinky 


Flower and Iron (Greentrax) 


After a decade of slowly but 
surely progressing, Scotland’s 
Malinky are starting to get the 
recognition they deserve as one 
of the world’s best tradition- 
ally based bands. There have 


been a few changes of lineup 


since their last release so the 
band is now Fiona Hunter 
(vocals, cello), Steve Byrne 
(vocals, bouzouki, cittern, 
guitar), Mark Dunlop (vocals, 
whistles, bodhran), Mike Vass 
(fiddle) and Dave Wood (guitar, 
bouzouki). 

The three lead vocalists give 
them a new dimension and 


variety of sound. The Broom- 


field Mill features the singing of 


Hunter and fair bounces along. 
On others, such as the opener 
Pad the Road Wi’ Me, vocal du- 
ties are shared to excellent effect. 

Instrumentally they are no 
slouches either; as evidenced by 
their fine playing on tracks such 
as The Drunken Duck. Only 
one question remains: when are 
they coming back to Canada? 
Come on all you festival ADs, 
let’s make it happen! 

— By Tim Readman 


Richard Thompson 


Walking on a Wire: 1968 - 2009 (Shout! Factory) 


Surely Richard Thompson 
is torn between his stature as 
living legend and one of the 
world’s most critically ac- 


claimed guitarists — yet falling 


just short of being a household 


name with all the financial 
success that comes with it. This 


surely maintains the tension 


we 
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which has destined him for 
greatness. 

A singer-songwriter’s singer- 
songwriter and god of British 
folk-rock, beginning with his 
sizeable role in establishing 
Fairport Convention, followed 
by his years as half of the hus- 
band and wife Thompson team 
and, finally, as a prolific and 
tireless troubadour, Thompson 
has fathered a body of work 
that spans some 40 years across 
15 different labels. 

Yet few seem to know him 
well. So here’s your chance 


with a 71-track opportunity 


Culloden Academy Ceilidh Band 


LA 
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to meet and greet the master 
himself. He’s been compiled 
before but, compared with ‘93’s 
3-dise Watching The Dark and 

‘06’s 5 


this 4-disc collection offers a 


-dise Life and Music, 


tastefully stunning overview 

of the full scope of the man’s 
genius. Oh, sure — there’s 
always a key omission or two 
(When the Spell is Broken being 
one) and his contribution to 
Fairport receives short shrift. 
But everything in between 
proves an essential sampler for 
the discerning listener deserv- 
ing an intelligent opportunity to 
better understand what all the 
fuss is about. 

From a casual spin of his 
signature 1952 Vincent Black 
Lightning, to more recent fare 
like Dad’s Gonna Kill Me, 
the novice will experience 
Thompson’s unparalleled abil- 
ity to unleash his dark, sardonic 
wit at whatever target presents 
itself, delivering each memo- 
rable detour through use of his 
expressive voice and trade- 
marked virtuosic guitar solos. 
The hardcore fan will delight in 
finding so much Thompson to 
cherish in one place, together 
with a lavish, 60-page booklet 
penned by Patrick Humphries. 

— By Eric Thom 
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Watermelon Slim 


Escape from the Chicken Coop (NorthernBlues) 


William P. Homans, a.k.a. 
Watermelon Slim, has deserv- 
edly earned a good rep as a 
rough-and-ready slide-guitar- 
slingin’ bluesman, but on this 
offering he has gone to Nash- 
ville to create a country record 
that’s, well, rough and ready. 

When you think about it, 
Slim is more country than 99 
per cent of the pop pap coming 
out of Nashville that passes as 
country music. He had a long 
career as a truck driver, hauling 
(you guessed it) watermelons, 
among other types of cargo. 
Success as a musician has al- 
lowed Slim to leave long-haul 
trucking behind, and he has put 
this album out to honour those 
still on the road. 

What a tribute it is. From the 
honky-tonk rompin’ of Skinny 
Women and Fat Cigars to 18, 
18 Wheelers, Slim is right in 
Dave Dudley’s back pocket, 
putting out some fine truckin’ 
music backed up by some of 
Nashville’s best pickers as well 
as his piercing slide guitar. 

I doubt this disc will get much 
play on mainstream country 
radio, but count on word of 
mouth to get these tunes blast- 
ing in the cabs of many trucks 
on our highways. 

— By Mike Sadava 
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Gordie Tentrees 


Mercy or Sin (Independent) 


When I first heard Yukon’s 
Gordie Tentrees half a dozen 
years ago, he sounded to me 
like a Fred J. Eaglesmith 
acolyte plying an amiable if not 
terribly rigorous take on earthy, 
plainspoken roots music. 

In the intervening time 
he’s put a lot of miles on the 
odometer, solidified his bond 
with sidemen Ken Hermanson 
and Matt King, and started stak- 
ing out his own musical turf, 
though it’s still unmistakably 
situated in Canada. 

Mercy or Sin, recorded by 
producer/mandolinist Bob 
Hamilton (Hungry Hill 


a milestone in Tentrees’s 


), marks 


growth but doesn’t err by pol- 
ishing the rough edges that are 
so much of the music’s charm. 

The title track, a duet with 
co-writer (and live bassist) Jen- 
nie Sosnowski, exemplifies the 
record’s strengths — unaffected 
lyrical musings, heartfelt per- 
formances, and subtly driving 
accompaniment from the back- 
ing players—while Rambling’s 
Gonna Be the Death of Me, 
with its exotic-tinged layer of 
strings, points to a hard-earned 
assurance and maturity. If any 
of those musical qualities ap- 
peal to you, look no farther. 

— By Scott Lingley 
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We Are (Independent) 


For years I would go to 
Edmonton’s renowned folk 
festival and see a band that 
blew me away that hadn’t found 
its way onto CD. We Are, the 
latest from ambient-roots-rock- 
hip hop-blues collective fronted 
by vocalist ShoShona Kish and 
vocalist/multi-instrumentalist 
Raven Kanatakta, gives me 
that same feeling without ever 
having had the benefit of seeing 
them live 

Backed by a squeaky-tight 
rhythm section and bolstered 
by guest artists like co-pro- 
ducer Kinnie Starr, throat singer 
Tanya Tagaq and assorted To- 
ronto session aces, We Are feels 
weighted down by great lyrical 
import and staggering levels of 
slick studio artifice deployed to 
make those messages of equal- 
ity and empowerment palatable 
to a general listening audience. 
effect of all 
clut- 


tered sameness stretched across 


The cumulative 


that sonic tweaking is a 


the 10 tracks on offer here. 
Maybe this is what the hip kids 
go for these days, but I have 
a feeling the tunes would be 
much more powerful cranked 
out by the core quartet on a 
sunlit folk festival stage before 
a helplessly grooving throng. 

— By Scott Lingley 
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Oliver Schroer 


Camino (Borealis) 


In May and June 2004, Oliver 
Schroer set out with three 
companions to walk along the 
Camino de Santiago, the an- 
cient pilgrim trail that wanders 
through Spain and France. Over 
the course of two months, they 
walked 1,000 kilometres and 
when he found a church along 
the way that was acousti- 
cally interesting, he played and 
recorded some very lovely and 
spectacular pieces. 

Now this work has been re- 
released following his death. 

It is a more-than-fitting tribute 
to Schroer, who spent his life 
pushing the boundaries of what 
aman with great, God-given 
talent, could do with a violin. 

— by les siemieniuk 


Jeff Healey 


Songs from the Road (Stony Plain) 


For the longest time, all 
I knew about Jeff Healey I 
learned from rock videos. 
Therefore, I thought of him 
as largely trading in radio- 
friendly electric blues and 
completely unnecessary covers 
of rock classics (Roadhouse 
Blues, While My Guitar Gently 
Weeps). 

By the time of his tragic pass- 
ing in 2008 at the age of 41, Id 
become aware of his deep- 
seated knowledge and love of 
vintage blues and jazz, through 
his work as a broadcaster as 
well as a player. Songs from 
the Road, a collection of live 
tracks recorded in the two years 
preceding his death, presents 
both sides of the artist, for bet- 


ter or worse. 


Carolyn Mark and NQ Arbuckle 


Let's Just Stay Here 
out October 13°: CD / LP / iTunes 


fe +h 


Carolyn Mark and NQ Arbuckle set their minds on creating a "rock" record 
together after a summer of touring Southern Alberta. Not like AC/DC rock, 
more like Lucinda Williams/Wilco/Tom Petty rock. Carolyn lovingly calls it 


her Rumours. We think you'll love it too. 


Canada 
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On the one hand, there are 
rip-roaring versions of Willie 
Dixon’s I’m Ready and Hoochie 
Koochie Man (the latter with 
guest Randy Bachman), and 
Robert Johnson’s Stop Breaking 
Down, replete with Healey’s 
trademark fiery guitar leads. 
Then there are versions of two 
Beatles songs, Cream’s White 
Room and CSNY’s Teach Your 
Children Well, none of which 
will do much to supplant the 
original versions in your mind’s 
ear. Fans who have been wait- 
ing for a sanctioned posthu- 
mous live release should be 
pleased, though. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Various Artists 


Atlantic Voices (Warmer Music Canada) 


This 14-track compilation 


features some of Atlantic 


Canada’s best female singers 
and songwriters. Stand-out 


tracks include Consolation 
Prize and Drifted Apart by 
Moncton’s Julie Doiron and 
Meaghan Smith, respectively, 
and St. John’s Amelia Curran 
with You Won't Find Me. The 
music is contemporary rather 
than traditional, mostly leaning 
towards an alt-country feel, and 
showcases all of the performers 
well. 


— By Tim Readman 


Drew Nelson 


Dusty Road to Beulah Land (Waterbug) 


Do you like John Gorka 
or Peter Mulvey? If you do, 
chances are you'll like the 
music of Drew Nelson also. 
He name checks both artists in 
the liner notes and his music 


bears a strong resemblance to 
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those husky-voiced American 
storytellers. 

It’s poetic, emotional, senti- 
mental stuff, with songs about 
everyday adversity, farmers, 
and “dreams turned upside 
down”. And while that may not 
be particularly original, it will 
definitely be popular with con- 
temporary folk aficionados. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Rob Lutes 


Truth and Fiction (independent) 


The Montreal-based, mari- 
time-born, Rob Lutes was a 
writer and editor before becom- 
ing a singer/songwriter/guitar 
player, and that experience with 
the writing craft shows up in his 
formidable songwriting skills. 

He won the 2001 Kerrville, 
Texas, new songwriting compe- 
tition and the 2004 Philadelphia 
Songwriters Project Road Song 
contest and has released three 
previous CDs: Gravity (2000), 
Middle Ground (2002) and Ride 
the Shadows (2006) before this 
latest effort. If this CD is any 
indication of the quality of his 
previous work, this critic will 
be digging back to buy those 
earlier ones. This is a damn 
fine CD, beautifully recorded 
by Rob MacDonald and Rob 
Heaney, with substantial songs, 
terrific guitar playing by Lutes 
and MacDonald, and backing 


Greg Brown 


vocals by Annabelle Chvostek 
(formerly of the Wailin’ Jennys). 

Apart from his own songs, he 
does a mean version of Warren 
Zevon’s Mutineer. The fact that 
he pulls it off is a greater tribute 
to his skill than anything I 
could write. A really fine CD. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Various Artists 
Far, Far from Ypres: Songs, poems and 


music of World War I (Greentrax Recordings) 


A double CD mainly featur- 
ing the songs sung by the 
British troops as they killed 
time, before killing time came 
again. There are classics like 
It’s a Long Way to Tipperary, 
songs deriding the privileged 
top brass, and gallows humour 
songs like Gassed Last Night. A 
fascinating period piece. 

— By Tim Readman 


Greg Brown 
Dream City: Essential Recordings Vol. 
2, 1997-2006 


(Red House Records) 


The companion disc to /f 1 
Had Known: Essential Tracks 
1980-1996, Dream City con- 
tains 16 tracks from Brown’s 
Red House and Trailer albums 
like Covenant, The Evening 
Call, Slant 6 Mind and Over 
and Under, plus a four-track 
bonus CD of unreleased 
studio and live recordings with 
fiddle/mandolin player Peter 
Ostroushko. 

For those who haven’t yet 
got into Brown’s deep voice, 
powerful songwriting skills and 
spell-binding guitar picking, 
lately deftly interwoven with 
Bo Ramsey’s (featured on 
Lucinda William’s Car Wheels 
On A Gravel Road) equally 
distinctive electric guitar work, 
this compilation this a great 
place to start. 

The material covers a wide 
variety of Brown’s styles and 


the musicianship is top rate. 
Just a few of my own favourite 
tracks are Rexroth’s Daughter, 
the pared down Lull It By (with 
Brown just singing and playing 
sparse banjo, though the studio 
version with Ostroushko added 
is equally moving), Samson, 
Summer Evening, Living In A 
Prayer—ah hell, what am I 
saying, I could list pretty much 
every track on the disc! 

— By Barry Hammond 


The Henrys 


Is This Tomorrow (Independent) 


Well, it must be said: you nev- 
er know what to expect from 
The Henrys. /s This Tomor- 
row comes as another pleasant 
auditory surprise, seven years 
after their last CD. The work of 
Toronto songwriter and multi- 
instrumentalist Don Rooke, 
the previous four Henrys discs 
were primarily instrumental 
with minimal but sublime sing- 
ing. The biggest change this 
time out is the vocal presence 
on 12 of the 15 songs by Mary 
Margaret O’ Hara, Martina Sor- 
bara and Becca Stevens. 

Rooke contributes sultry and 
sweet guitar sounds, and has 
again assembled a stalwart cast 
of helpers such as Hugh Marsh, 
John Sheard, Kirk Elliot, Victor 
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The Paperboys 


Bateman and John Dymond to 
flesh out his compositions. All 
do so with subtle artistry and 
dream-like restraint. 

A DVD is included that 
features another hour of music 
synced with gorgeous photo- 
graphs. It is tranquility personi- 
fied and very easy on both the 
eye and the ear. 

Is This Tomorrow is a lovely, 
lovely piece of work from a 
Canadian master. 

— by les siemieniuk 


Callithump 


Los Paperboys (Independent) 


Two songs into this latest 
release and you know that 
Vancouver’s Paperboys have 
really changed their route since 
their early days of delivering 
pop-tinged Celtic roots music. 

The onslaught of horns on 
the opener Toenail Moon and 
the African-inflected groove 
of Rain On Me are a sign of 
what’s to come. The eagle-eyed 
among you will notice a subtle 
name change, too. The band 
have dropped the ‘The’ and are 
called ‘Los’ Paperboys for this 
release. 

Mexican Son Jarocho is 
featured, along with the usual 
country, bluegrass and Celtic 
sounds. Added to the mix are 
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ska, soca, soul and reggae, and 
even some toasting. One thing 
that hasn’t changed is that the 
music is almost all danceable 
and will go down very well 
with their faithful fandom. A 
very accomplished recording, 
beautifully produced by Tom 
Landa and Joby Baker. Make 
sure they drop one through your 
letterbox soon. 

— By Tim Readman 


Meaghan Smith 


Cricket’s Quartet (Sire Records CD/DVD) 


This London, ON-born, 
Halifax-based singer-songwriter 
clearly has a passion for an ear- 
lier era, a time when innocence 
dictated that misty-eyed jazz 
vocalists purr and posture rather 
than sing from the heart. This 
four-song EP with matching 
DVD may seem a well-financed 
vanity project but, in fact, 
Smith can clearly write, play 
keyboards and sing—taking 
the Nora Jones position less 
into the pop mainstream and 
more down the route Peggy Lee 
travelled— potentially. 

Like Lee, she has a distinc- 
tive voice and, across these 
tasteful arrangements, makes 
the most of subtle shading from 
the likes of piano, clarinet, harp 
and strings. At the same time, 
her world of butterflies and 
buttercups is all the better for 
Kid Koala’s turntable magic on 
A Little Love. The bigger band 


—— 
——__~_“"Todd- Snider 


attack of If You Asked Me adds 
beef to the broth but the less 
stylized closing track, Drifted 
Apart, is a less precious dem- 
onstration of her vocal skills 
while Les Cooper’s slide guitar 
flourishes accentuate a differ- 
ent sort of singer-songwriter, 
possibly opening her talents 
up to a much wider audience 
sans her fixation with Disney 
fantasyland. 

— By Eric Thom 


Todd Snider 


The Excitement Plan (Yep Roc) 


Oregon’s Todd Snider writes 
like the dickens and, with 13 
alums and counting since 1994, 
deserves a listen, especially if 
the economy’s got you down 
and you’re searching for your 
own little stimulus package. 

I found a four-leaf clover 
in my yard today 

It had one leaf missing off it 
but that was OK 

Looking it over I could easily see 

Four is only just one more 
than three 

That’s close enough for me 

Must be my lucky day 

That’s optimism for a guy 
living in glass-half-empty time. 
The Excitement Plan includes a 
witty and spirited collection of 
songs perfect for these times, 
whether like America’s Favorite 
Pastime, which reaches back 
to the 1970 no-hitter Dock 
Ellis pitched on LSD, or Bring 
‘Em Home, a forlorn call to get 
American troops the hell out of 
wherever they are now. 

And even Todd himself falls 
under his own microscope in 
the amusing Money, Compli- 
ments, Publicity and the acerbic 
Greencastle Blues: 

There was a time when I was 
handsome 

There was a time when I had 
money to burn 

There was a time when where 
I landed 


Was the least of my concerns 

But it hurts to lean back in 
these handcuffs 

Like nine kinds of shame 
turned to rage 

As a younger man I might 
have put up a fight 

But I feel like such a fool at 
my age 

The Excitement Plan is full of 
crazy hope and crazy characters 
conceived in truth and realism 
with enough humour to weather 
any storm life can throw at you. 

— by les siemieniuk 


Bop Ensemble 


Between Trains (Cordova Bay) 


Whatever the name might 
give you to expect, Bop Ensem- 
ble is not a group of avid retro- 
jazzers playing speedy impro- 
visations over the changes to / 
Got Rhythm. Rather, it’s the lat- 
est collaboration—some would 
say supergroup — featuring 
Edmonton-based troubadour 
Bill Bourne, Vancouver folk 
artis/playwright Wyckham Por- 
teous and Jasmine Ohlhauser, 

a young bass player and singer 
culled from Edmonton’s fertile 
but overlooked music scene. 

The result, captured live off the 
floor, is a lot more like a warm 


bath than a sweaty session in a 
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Bop Ensemble 


smoky nightclub, mostly led by 
the avuncular vocals of Bourne, 
wafting on a layer of acoustic 
strumming and tasty ornamen- 
tation, and nudged along by 
Ohlhauser’s parsimonious bass, 
plus the almost subliminal thud 
of a tapping foot. Whether it’s 
their sleepy reading of the old 
spiritual Peace Like a River, 
the bobbing acoustic funk of 
Flash Around the Globe, or the 
lilting When I Think of Angels, 
featuring Ohlhauser’s light 
vocal touch, Between Trains 
sounds like it could have been 
recorded around a crackling 
campfire on a midsummer night 
by three friends swapping tunes 
and passing a bottle. As winter 
approaches, you might want to 
keep a copy in your winter- 
blues emergency first aid kit. 
Marshmallows not included. 

— By Scott Lingley 


John Mayall 
70th Birthday Concert Blu-Ray DVD 


(Eagle Vision) 


Looking admirably fit for his 
70 years in a black tank top, 
white beaded necklace and 
wearing his trademark turquoise 
bracelet, John Mayall leads a 
crack band through a leisurely 
159-minute set, switching 
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from harmonica to keyboards 
and guitar at will and taking 
his laconic, high-pitched J.B. 
Lenoirish vocals. 

This is relaxed blues where 
the band members and guests 
take their time with their solos 
and stretch out a bit. Lots 
of guitar here with an older, 
heavier Mick Taylor (Ladies 
and Gentlemen, The Rolling 
Stones era Stones) taking some 
lovely bottleneck solos as well 
as equally hot playing from 
Mayall’s current guitar whiz, 
Buddy Whitington. 

The guest spot from Eric 
Clapton is unique and interest- 
ing with a duo consisting of 
just him on guitar and Mayall 
on electric piano for No Big 
Hurry, gradually adding in the 
great Chris Barber on trombone 
before they’re joined gradu- 
ally by the rest of the band on 


by — 


subsequent numbers. 

Mayall is not called the Fa- 
ther of British Blues for noth- 
ing. Some of his best moments 


are his keyboard solos and he’s 


joined by Tom Canning on or- 


gan on Blues for the Lost Days. 
This is my first experience with 
a concert on Blu-Ray and it 
doesn’t disappoint. The picture 
is sO sharp you can practically 
read the printing around the 
output sockets on the back of 
Mayall’s keyboards and see the 
fingerprints on the shiny parts 
of the instruments. The extras 
include three bonus tracks, two 
featuring Buddy Whitington on 
vocals, backstage shots, and a 
brief but informative interview 
with Mayall, where he talks 
about working with Clapton 
and Taylor in the old days, 
when Jimmy Page was still a 


session musician. 


“imagine John Denver with an electric 


guitar...” -Full Moon Folk Club, Edm. 
www.marvmachura.com 
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He says he patterned his 
ensemble’s way of bringing 
up younger players on those 
of jazz greats Art Blakey and 
Horace Silver. Cool stuff. 

— By Barry Hammond 


The F-Holes 


The F-Holes ( Independent) 


If you’re determined to-avoid 
being confined by any one 
genre, invent your own. “And 
now for something completely 
different” might be the ap- 
propriate rally cry for this 
Winnipeg conglomerate that is 
rewriting the definition of roots 
music: 

Over-the-top vocals meet ped- 
al steel, blistering horns, banjo 
and fiddle to create this campy, 
slightly twisted take on country, 
blues, Dixieland, klezmer 
and anything that piques their 


interest, apparently. With music 
that would be at home on an 
off-Broadway stage, this 11- 
track opus swirls around the 
hell-fired vocals of Patrick Al- 
exandre Leclerc (bass, fiddle) 
as Eric Lemoine provides pedal 
steel, banjo, guitar and vocal 
support. Evan Friesen plays 
drums. Blake Thomson adds 
electric/acoustic guitar, sax 

and vocals and James Mckee 
throws in flugelhorn, trumpet, 
trombone and vocals. 

They steer towards legitimate 
country on tracks like Can't 
Share My Life, Bury My Broth- 
er and the quite lovely Holding 
Out (thanks to Lemoine’s pedal 
steel) until you’re crushed by 
the chaotic Dixie Tune, which 
could re-invigorate a Benny 
Hill revival, or the humourous 
Coco. Or the rock bent on Blue 
Summer, revealing yet another 


rodrigo y gabriela 


aspect of this creative hybrid. 

You have to hand it to a group 
of talented musicians who 
throw caution to the wind in 
their bid to make a distinctive 
mark. Anyone who can start an 
album with the all-in, high-en- 
ergy Don't Feel So Bad and end 
it with the sensitive, slightly 
sarcastic Goodbye has made 
more than a mark with this 
auspicious debut. 

— By Eric Thom 


Brass Monkey 


Head of Steam (Topic Records) 


Martin Carthy and John 
Kirkpatrick are joined once 
again by their three brass-play- 
ing cohorts to produce another 
album of traditional songs, 
Morris tunes, hornpipes, polkas 
and Schottisches. They have 
been described as the original 
English powerhouse brass- 
meets-folk band. They sound do 
sound stately and dignified but 
I wouldn’t describe them as a 
powerhouse. 

The brass sound is reminis- 
cent of the kind of playing one 
would hear in a military band 
and the tempos are mainly slow. 
The material is well-researched 
as one would expect, and the 


vocal interpretations are spot 
on. It does, however, sound the 
same as their previous releases. 
One for the true-blue fan then. 
Me? Ill be over in the corner 
listening to Bellowhead again! 


— By Tim Readman 


Reverend Max 
Woolaver 


The Innocence (independent) 


First off, Max Woolaver has a 
wonderful voice. And although 
this nine-track release seems a 
somewhat confusing array of 
country rock versus singer- 
songwriter fare, the quality of 
the music is strong throughout. 
Very strong, indeed. 

The powerful opener Under 
the Sign is a sturdy country- 
gospel track that benefits from 
a taut band with standout pedal 
steel (Gord Cole), electric gui- 
tar (Clive MacNutt), skin-tight 
rhythm (Michelle Josef, drums, 
Rachel Melas, bass) as Mar- 
garet Stowe adds background 
vocals, guitar/mandolin effects. 

But Woolaver takes a turn 
from this strong beginning and 
heads into singer-songwriter 
territory, with a distinctive folk- 
ish bent where the band moves 
more into the background. 


Equally strong songs like Dear 
Abby and the title track reveal 
a voice that seems a cross 
between Eric Anderson and, at 
times, Lightfoot. 

Yet the country edge is always 
present. Gospel Bell and The 
Rain—other highlights —dem- 
onstrate the potential of this 
collective of strong musicians 
as they swirl around Woolaver 
like a swarm of bees. 

Not all songs are keepers: Un- 
derground and Hank Williams 
test the singer’s range while the 
pained poet on Kelly Christmas 
reveals a Dylan/Cohen influ- 
ence which doesn’t seem to fit. 
Yet, Woolaver is a vocalist to 
watch with something worth 
saying, once he decides how 
best to say it. Highly recom- 
mended for its potential alone. 

— By Eric Thom 


B.B. King 


Live at Montreux 1993 DVD (Eagle Eye Media) 


Eagle Eye Media does the 
usual highly professional job 
presenting the B.B. King band 
in concert at Montreux in 1993, 
back when the band was at its 
peak (before the days when 
B.B. had to sit on a chair for 
part of the concert though, to be 
fair, probably when his weight 
was at its peak). 

He plays all the hits and 


standards: Let The Good Times 
Roll, Chains Of Love, Caldonia, 
Why I Sing The Blues, Please 
Accept My Love and, of course, 
The Thrill Is Gone (17 tracks in 
all) and has many of the great 
musicians he’s worked with 
regularly over the years: James 
Bolden on trumpet, James 
Toney on keyboards, and Leon 
Warren on guitar, an eight-piece 
band of seasoned veterans all. 
The filming is clear, sharp, 
always in focus, and never less 
than workman-like, as is the 
sound. While it’s not hugely 
creative, for those who want to 
see King and his band in action 
on a good night it does the job 
admirably. There are no extras, 
just old pros doing their job to 
get the audience on their feet 
and into the blues to perfec- 
tion—a well-oiled, tightly re- 
hearsed blues machine running 
on all cylinders. Good stuff. 
— By Barry Hammond 


Joe Price 


Rain or Shine (Blue Acres) 


This record will stop you in 
your tracks. Its cover pro- 
vides no clue as to the pure 
hill-country energy inside—a 
folkish blend of country blues 
accentuated by the spidery sting 
of Price’s exceptionally biting 
National Steel guitar. 

His sixth record, Price oozes 
authenticity with simple yet 
impassioned vocals and accom- 
plished picking and slide skills. 
His marriage of traditional 
sounds, complete with boot- 
stomped rhythmic accompani- 
ment, to modern day lyrics is 
eclipsed by his distinctive style 
of playing on Reso-Lectric gui- 
tar. His is a sound that would 
not be out of place emanating 
from the depths of a dark, dingy 
juke joint. 

Price’s music is definitely 
affected by the Fat Possum 
sounds of the Mississippi 
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Delta—raw, bare-boned, rhyth- 
mic and passionate. Too Little 
Too Late provides a tasteful bit 
of darkness: Price’s vocals per- 
fectly matched to the painful 
sounds coming from his slide 
guitar. Lulu is a song that takes 
a left turn, incorporating a jazz 
edge, purportedly inspired by 
Charlie Christian and named 
after his mother’s nickname. 
This is a find you’ ll cherish. 
— By Eric Thom 


The Backporch Drifters 


Raiders of the Lost Porch (independent) 


The humourous title of this 
six-song EP positions the 
listener nicely for what follows 
as three hokum and bluegrass- 
loving merry-makers deliver 
a roughly hewn good time on 


their own back porch. Or so it 


certainly sounds. 


Reviews 


Little wonder as this record- 
ing, originally done in °82, 
was mastered from a fan’s old 
cassette, making an already 
rocky recording quality that 
much more ... rustic. And, 
although Mandolin Rag and 
Hot Time Blues are somewhat 
muddled takes, it only serves 
the original intent of the music: 
delivering a good time, if not 
music to drink by. 

Comprised of Dirk Dykstra 
(guitar, mandolin, vocals), 
Ragtime Ralph (12-string, 
mandolin, Hawaiian guitar, 
kazoo, vocals) and Roderick 
Scott (harmonica, vocals, 
spoons) and laid down some- 
where between Elmira and 
Richmond, BC, their strength 
lies in their instrumental prow- 
ess. The opening track, Poor 
Boy Long Ways From Home 


(the lone studio recording), 


shines brightly in their talented 
hands as does their sliding take 
on Red River Valley, complete 
with spirited harp from Scott. 
Their singing talents are less 
than stellar although their com- 
bined efforts on Leaving Home 
To Be A Cowboy works surpris- 
ingly well with the material. | 
can only hope these wayward 
souls see fit to update this 27- 
year-old work with more of the 
same soon. 

— By Eric Thom 


Shelley O’Brien 


You, Me and the Birds (independent ) 


Whimsical doesn’t begin to 
describe Shelley O’Brien’s 
album, You, Me and the Birds. 
If the artful packaging doesn’t 
tickle you, Shelley O’Brien’s 
orchestral folk/pop will. 


Clay opens the album with a 


rolling piano introducing a tale 
of two lovers strolling through 
Stanley Park trying to find 
their way out of the woods. 

Just over 45 minutes in 
length, You, Me and the Birds, 
has the cabaret-sense of The 
Roaring Girl Cabaret and 
fairy tale-like songs akin to 
John Southworth. Night Light, 
sparkles with minimal yet per- 
fectly paired instrumentation, 
while Emily, Coming and Go- 
ing, is a toe-tapping soundtrack 
for a summer’s day, followed 
by I’ve Been Wrong Before, the 
Parisian-style break up song. 

A quirky Ukelele drink- 
ing song, You Loved Me, You, 
recites the many ways love goes 
askew. The gang-vocals are 
priceless. With A Will, Margerie, 
starts with a twinkle and rolls 
into a dreamy melody. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 
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Various Artists 
Things About Comin’ My Way —a 
Tribute to the Music of the Mississippi 


Sheiks (Black Hen) 


Sincerity does not always 
make for great artistry — after 
all, as much as the Captain & 
Tennille were utterly devoted 
to their work it’s still pain- 
ful to have to hear the results. 
Producing an album in honor of 
the storied Mississippi Sheiks 
— even if that producer is Steve 
Dawson — could have ended up 
the same way; 17 well inten- 
tioned eye-glazers by worthy 
admirers. Thankfully it’s not 
so, though — from the Carolina 
Chocolate Drops jaunty take 
on Sittin’ On Top Of the World 
to The Soujourners’ He Calls 
That Religion there simply isn’t 
a weak cut in this reconfigured 
batch of country-blues culled 
from the turn of the last century 
group — special notice should be 
given to the North Mississippi 
All Stars for their lascivious 
rewiring of the Sheiks’ sex and 
cars ditty, /t’s Backfirin’ Now. 

— By Tom Murray 


Alana Levandoski 


Lions and Werewolves (Blue Lilly Records) 


This slick follow up to Levan- 
doski’s debut, Unsettled Down 
teeters precipitously towards 
arena-country — where every 
gesture is bigger and more 
ham-handed than the last. You 
can lay this at the door of pro- 
ducer Ken Nelson (Coldplay), 
or possibly with Levandoski 
herself, whose mainstream 
ambitions don’t preclude a 
certain artfulness, but it isn’t 
necessarily fatal. Despite a high 
priced producer imparting a 
glossy sheen there are still roots 
touches coursing through songs 
like Dangerous One and Hello, 
feints at Kathleen Edwards 
or Romi Mayes, with equally 
impressive lyrical moments to 


be found. Levandoski sounds 
great stripped down to basics, 
and when her songs open up to 
quivering space, as on Levi, she 
really comes into her own. 

— By Tom Murray 


Lhasa 


Lhasa (Audiogram) 


Sung completely in English, 
Lhasa requires consider- 
able more patience than the 
universally adored, multi-lin- 
gual The Living Road. While 
this new disc still retains the 
elegant, moody, minimalist, 
largely acoustic arrangements 


of the past, it somehow lacks 


\ Alana Levandoski 


that charismatic spark of its 
predecessors. The inspirational 
geographical focus, too, has 
shifted from Mexico and France 
more to North America. As a 
result, shades of country, blues 
and jazz elements shrewdly 
creep in to bolster such songs as 
Is Anything Wrong, Love Came 
Here To Stay and I’m Coming 
In. There’s also frequent use of 
a judicial acoustic harp through- 
out, which proves superbly 
flexible as it stretches from 
classical to Celtic. While the 
Montreal-based chanteuse re- 
tains her dark sense of humour 
on such titles as A Fish On Land 
and The Lonely Spider, there’s a 
disturbing familiarity to Lhasa 
that repeated listening really 
can’t shake. Not a spectacular 
recording, then. Still, mildly 
interesting. And if that appears 
as damnation by faint praise, 
well, yeah! 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Joey Kitson 


Stan (Groundswell) 


Charlottetown native Joey 
Kitson, who toils in musical 
theatre and as the lead singer of 
Rawlins Cross, has chosen for 
his first solo album 10 of Stan 


Rogers’s best known songs, 
including The Field Behind the 
Plow, 45 Years, and Fogarty’s 
Cove. Starting with great songs 
can make for either a daunt- 
ing task or a slam dunk for the 
singer. Kitson, having been 
blessed with a strong voice, car- 
ries off his choices very well. 
Some of his interpretations are 
wonderful. 

He does a stellar job on wist- 
ful renderings of Lock-Keeper 
and Lies, nails the tragic The 
Jeannie C, and the rocky 
arrangement of 45 Years is a 
fresh, joyous take on one of the 
best love songs ever written. 

Stan was produced by Chris 
Corrigan and features Maritime 
musicians Brian Bourne (bass), 
Dave Burton (drums, percussion), 
Chris Corrigan (guitars), Kim 
Dunn (keyboards), Ray Legere 
(fiddle, mandolin), and Vishten 
members Emmanuelle LeBlanc 
(bodhran, tin whistles, backing 
vocals) and Pastelle LeBlanc (ac- 
cordion, backing vocals). 

Joey Kitson’s collection is 
just another reminder of what 
a great songwriter Stan Rogers 
was, and I know he would have 
loved what Joey’s done with 
his work. 

— by les siemieniuk 


“] 
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The Fair Flower of Northumberland 
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“O, gin a lassie wad borrow me 

O gin her luve it wis easy won 

A wad mak her a ladie 0 heich degree 

Gin she’d lowse me out frae my prison sae 
strang” 


Sae it’s she’s dune her doun tae her faither’s 
guid stocks 

O but her luve it wis easy won 

An she’s stolen the best keys thair for mony’s 
the brave lock 

For tae lowse him out frae his prison sae strang 


An it’s she’s dune her doun tae her faither’s 
guid stables 

O but her luve it wis easy won 

An she’s stolen the best horse that wis baith 
fleet an able 

For tae cairry thaim owre tae bonnie Scotlan 


Bit as thae were ridin across thon Scots muirs 
He cried, “O but yer luve it wis easy won 


= 


flower of North - 


Get ye doun frae my horse ye’re a brazen- 
faced hour 
Altho ye’re the flouer o Northumberlan” 


“It’s cook in yer kitchen A shairly will be 
Altho my luve it wis easy won 

For A cannae gae back tae my ain countrie 
Altho A’m the flouer o Northumberlan” 


“It’s cook in my kitchen ye cannae weill be 

O but yer luve it wis easy won 

For my ladie she winnae hae sairvants like ye 
An ye’ll need tae gae hame tae Northumberlan” 


“For A hae a wife in my ain countrie 

O but yer luve it was easy won 

An A cannae dae naethin wi a lassie like ye 

An ye’ll need tae gae back tae Northumberlan” 


An, sae laith wis he thon lassie tae tine, 
O but her luve it wis easy won 
He’s hiret an auld horse an he’s hiret an auld man 


SS 


ber -land. 


Tae cairry her hame tae Northumberlan 


Bit whan she got thair her faither did froun an 
said 

“O but yer luve it was easy won 

Tae gang wi a Scotsman whan ye’re barely 
saxteen 

An ye were the flouer o Northumberlan” 


Bit whan she gaed ben her mither did smile an 
said 

“O but yer luve it was easy won 

But ye’re no the first that thon Scots has 
beguilet 

An ye’re walcome back hame tae Northum- 
berlan” 


“For ye winnae want breid an ye winnae want 
wine 

O but yer luve it was easy won 

An ye winnae want siller tae buy a man wi 
An ye’re aye the fair flouer o Northumberlan” 


The Scottish folksinger Dick Gaughan once said that for every thousand songwriters you needed a thousand inter- 
preters; otherwise, when the writer of the song dies, the song dies along with them. Penguin Eggs is determined to 


cultivate and strengthen interest in the creation of quality folksongs by printing what we consider inspirational score 


sheets for you all to learn. This time around, we’ve included a bit of a challenge: a traditional song written in broad 
Scots, recorded by Gaughan on his very first album, No More Forever, which is sadly —for strange circumstances out 
of his control—no longer available. The lyrics are taken from Dick’s site, www.dickgaughan.co.uk/main.html, but the 
Suitar chords are by John Minter, who, as always, deserves our eternal gratitude for transcribing the notes with the 


usual grace under pressure. 
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Plus-que-partait 


Cocktail mélangeant le trance, 

les chansons folk-pop, les valses 
d’agrément et autres musiques du 
méme genre, Norouet est le futur 
de la musique traditionnelle québe- 
coise, s’exclame Yves Ber! | 


nara. 


C’est l'un des meilleurs groupes de 
musique trad du nouveau millénaire. Et 
apres une absence d’au moins quatre ans, 
ses membres remontent sur les planches et 
lancent N2, un disque qui va encore plus 
loin que tout ce qu’ils ont fait auparavant. 
Parlons du retour de l’année. Trois de leur 
quatre membres avaient fait partie de La 
Galvaude, une des formations les plus im- 
portantes de la reléve durant presque toutes 
les années 90. Puis au début du millénaire, 
ils avaient créé Norouet et fait paraitre 
en 2001 Spirale, un album splendide qui 
avait révélé toute la fougue d’une mu- 
sique proche du folk, d’une rare limpidité, 
ouverte sur le monde, mais qui semblait 
pourtant branchée sur le 220. 

La musique de Norouet représente la syn- 
thése des influences de quatre magnifiques 
musiciens aux horizons trés différents. 
Deux d’entre eux viennent de Lanaudiére, 
le bastion de la tradition québécoise, alors 
que les deux autres habitent 4 Montréal et a 
New York. Cela confére a la création musi- 


cale du groupe, une particularité peu com- 
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rtier Francais 


¥ 


Norouet 


mune : une sorte de sensibilité mondiale a 
partir d’un répertoire fortement teinté par 
le Québec; a la fois traditionnel, intempo- 
rel et urbain, méme s’il est complétement 
acoustique. 


«On écoute des musiques trés diversifiées 


et tout cela transparait dans notre musique», 


raconte la chanteuse violoneuse Stéphanie 
Lépine. «On peut s’inspirer aussi bien de 
la musique scandinave que des influences 
orientales et moyen-orientales que nous 
apporte le percussionniste Patrick Graham. 
Quant a Christopher Layer, notre joueur 
de flite et de cornemuse, il se proméne 
dans une quantité de projets a travers les 
musiques traditionnelles, baroques et clas- 
siques. Cela nous rejoint aussi». 

Originaire de Saint-Alexis de Montcalm, 
Stéphanie est lanaudoise, tout comme Eric 
Beaudry qui chante d’une voix trés pure en 
plus de battre la mesure avec ses pieds et 
de gratter trés habilement la guitare ou la 
mandoline. Si Stéphanie vient d’une famille 
de musiciens traditionnels, elle a pourtant 
commenceé par la musique classique. « 
Tout en étudiant sérieusement, je suis vite 
revenue a la famille. Dans ma musique 
classique, il y avait beaucoup de trilles de la 
musique trad qui entraient. C’était plus fort 
que moi». 

Sur les disques de la Galvaude, la 
formation académique de la violoneuse se 
percevait assez clairement. Mais les choses 
ont changé et on entend maintenant ce 


mélange d’attaque agressive, de précision 


et de finesse : une ame forte du terroir. « 
Par son approche, sa précision et ses trilles, 
Jean Carignan est l’un des violoneux qui 
m’a le plus touché. Lisa Ornstein fut aussi 
trés importante pour moi. Elle joue avec 
énormément de précision, mais elle aime 
les airs croches a la maniére de Louis Pitou 
Boudreault. De mon cété, j'adore égale- 
ment le c6té crunchant de la musique en 
autant que ca reste musical. A ce niveau, 
un guitariste comme Eric m’a beaucoup ap- 
porté par sa fagon de soulever une piece». 

Eric Beaudry, originaire de Saint-Céme, 
fait partie de la Bottine souriante, du groupe 
de Temps antan et des Freres Beaudry. Issu 
lui aussi de la tradition des grandes familles 
lanaudoises, il est passé par le rock, le punk 
et le monde de la chanson avant d’opter 
pour la musique trad. Avec de la profon- 
deur dans sa voix tres pure et des phrases 
clairement prononcées a la maniére des 
chansonniers, il livre toutefois une attaque 
redoutable a la guitare, une sorte d’attitude 
rock qui propulse un son pourtant si fluide. 

Une musique fluide, mais rythmée de 
fagon soutenue par le multi percussionniste 
Patrick Graham, un magicien des timbres, 
de la texture et des ambiances. II colla- 
bore avec un grand nombre de groupes de 
musiques du monde, de musiques savantes 
et de musiques de création. Il a appris les 
percussions japonaises, moyen-orientales, 
indiennes, irlandaises et italiennes. «II tra- 
vaille sur tous les petits sons qui vont bien 
se marier avec le texte et il invente des in- 
struments. Par exemple, pour la piece Mon 
aimable catin qui raconte I’histoire d’un 
matelot qui part en mer, il a créé un shaker 
avec une bouteille d’eau en plastique. A un 
autre moment, je l’ai apercu avec un objet 
qui ressemblait a une broche de cl6ture, 
c’était un instrument sur lequel il cognait. 
Ca amenait beaucoup de vibrations», expli- 
que Stéphanie. 

Reste Christopher Layer, un musicien 
a Voreille captivante qui regoit tout. 
Stéphanie en parle avec grand respect : « 
I] dirige beaucoup le groupe, non pas tant 
au niveau des arrangements puisque tout le 
monde a son mot a dire, mais par son sens 
de la nuance. C’est un autre magicien des 
ambiances. II nous projette souvent dans un 
autre monde». 

Norouet puise dans les répertoires de 
Lanaudiére et des autres régions du Queé- 


bec, chante la tradition, mais compose en 


s’inspirant d’une grande variété de styles : 
valse qui permet |’ornementation, gigue ou 
reel plus rythmé, brandy répétitif pour la 
transe, folk intime ou folk pop plus proche 
de la chanson. Mais, tout en restant fidéle a 
l’esprit des anciens, le groupe se démarque 
de plus en plus par ses improvisations, ses 
vocalises, son caractére impressionniste et 
sa facgon de s’éloigner du son traditionnel. 
Sur N2, des rythmiques asymétriques ap- 
paraissent ¢a et la. Des invités comme Na- 
thalie Haas au violoncelle et Lisa Ornstein 
au violon apportent beaucoup d’élégance. 
D’autres comme Yann Falquet de Gentico- 
rum a la guimbarde ou Jean-Paul Loyer au 
banjo permettent de creuser le patrimoine 
différemment. 

«Souvent on part d’une structure simple, 
mais on créé des ponts musicaux entre les 
différentes parties de nos piéces. Cela nous 
permet de développer plus de musicalité 
et d’amener les gens dans notre mode. 

On essaie de faire ressortir l’histoire de 

la chanson, |’émotion d’un texte. On joue 
sur l’intensité du son et sur les tempos. On 
peut ralentir un reel, changer de rythmes, 
monter en crescendo. On le fait parfois 
d’instinct, mais ce n’est pas complétement 
le fruit du hasard», résume Stéphanie. Voila 
pourquoi plusieurs considérent que Norouet 
représente l’avenir de la musique tradition- 
nelle québécoise. 


Gestes te fa nuit 


Le dernier album de Bia, le mag- 
nifique Nocturno, intégre des instru- 
ments que !’on entend rarement dans 
les chansons folk : les cuivres. Ajou- 
tons a cela un groove acoustique 
cool; qui envodta Mary Beth Carty. 


Bia entre en scéne, prends une guitare 
classique, commence a chanter doucement 
une composition en portugais : Prends la 
route / emporte avec toi ma douleur / pieds 
nus dans l’asphalte-jungle. La clarinette 
basse et l’accordéon embarquent. Elle 
nous dit qu’elle nous emméene en voyage; 
maintenant nous sommes dans une ville aux 
routes poussiéreuses, bient6t nous serons 
sur les hautes mers. Nous faisons con- 
naissance avec sa soeur, dans la chanson 
Olga Maria. Elle joue de la basse, change 
l’accordage de sa guitare et chante a capella 


Le Quartier Francais 


en s’accompagnant au tambourin. Difficile 
de deviner que d’ici la fin du spectacle, elle 
dansera comme une dingue 4 travers la salle 
de concert pendant que ses musiciens feront 
crescendo, puis allegretto... Explosif! Elle 
doit avoir dans la fin trentaine, mais elle 
posséde la carrure d’une adolescente. 

Je suis l'un des privilégiés 4 avoir eu la 
chance d’étre témoin de sa tournée pour 
le lancement de |’album Nocturno. La 
tournée commenga six mois apres la date 
de lancement. Dans une entrevue pour le 
magazine de SOCAN, Paroles et Musique, 
Bia raconte : « Ces six mois furent comme 
une fin de semaine passée avec une femme 
merveilleuse, a faire l'amour et a raconter 
(histoire de sa vie. Mais apres, tu n’entends 
plus parler d’elle, elle ne t’appelle méme 
pas. Je me sentais exactement comme ¢a, 
humant les t-shirts, savourant les souvenirs. 
Nous étions vraiment nerveux de jouer! » 

Nocturno, lancé en 2008 et sélectionné 
pour deux Prix de musique folk canadienne, 
est un chef-d’ oeuvre dans le monde alter- 
natif; dans lequel les rythmes énergiques 
des enregistrements précédents de Bia sont 
remplacés par un groove acoustique folk, 
cool et reposé. « C’est un album concept », 
me dit-elle en parfait anglais, de sa maison 
a Montréal. « Bon, concept est un grand 
mot, mais nous voulions envelopper les 
spectateurs dans une atmosphére nocturne, 
les faire entrer dans cet état d’esprit. Nous 
avons délibéremment omis de mettre sur 


l'album certaines chansons plus joyeuses. » 

Pour enregistrer Nocturno, Bia est allée 
dans un studio de Montréal les lundis et les 
mardis pendant |’ été 2007. « Ca a donné 
au producteur Eric West-Millette beaucoup 
de temps pour penser aux instruments, aux 
textures, aux arrangements... » Le cor de 
basset, la clarinette basse, le cor anglais, le 
bugle et le basson, des instruments qu’on 
entend rarement dans les enregistrements 
contemporains, sont des éléments essentiels 
de Nocturno. Eric a appelé son ami Charles 
Papasoff pour qu'il fasse les arrangements 
des cors et le résultat, empreint de subtilité, 
est impressionnant. 

L’un de mes textes préférés sur |’album 
Madalena. « 
On m’avait demandé d’écrire une chan- 


est la chanson espagnole 


son pour un chanteur populaire espagnol, 
mais finalement elle n’a pas été choisie 
pour l’album. J’étais plutot contente. Je 

me suis dit “eh bien, je l’enregistrerai”’. » 
Une amoureuse demande a quelqu’un de 

la suivre loin et pour toujours. La chanson 
se termine avec |’autre qui répond « mmh, 
non merci ». « Je regardais autour de moi et 
je voyais tous ces gens avoir des relations 
malsaines : comme quelqu’un qui fait trop 
de demandes, qui n’est jamais content et qui 
fait sentir l'autre personne malheureuse au 
lieu de travailler sur ses propres problemes. 
T’as envie de dire : “Casse donc, bordel!” » 


Nocturno comprend un duo avec sa bonne 


amie Lhasa, dans la chanson Los Herma- 
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nos, par le compositeur argentin Atahulpa 
Yupanqui. « Cela fait dix ans que nous 
chantons cette chanson ensemble en con- 
cert. Finalement, nous avons décidé qu’il 
était temps de l’enregistrer pour féter ca. » 

Bia a cing albums studio a son nom. Le 
premier, La Mémoire du Vent, en majeur 
partie francophone, comprend 18 chansons 
originales et traditionnelles. « Cet album 
fut enregistré en une semaine et mixé en 
une semaine. C’est ce qu’ils avaient a 
m offrir. Alors j’avais dit “Oui bien str! Je 
vais enregistrer trois chansons par jour!” 
Mais plus on vieillit, plus on veut faire des 
choses un peu plus raffinées. » L’album de 
1997 connut un succés critique immédiat; 
on lui décerna le Grand prix du disque, 
l’équivalent frangais d’un Juno. 

Sur son deuxieme album, Sources, 2000, 
Bia explore la samba, la bossa nova et les 
rythmes afro-brésiliens; elle chante en por- 
tugais, en espagnol, en italien, en frangais 
et méme en anglais, et rend hommage aux 
favoris de son enfance, les Beatles, avec 
un collage utilisant Golden Slumbers dans 
Ballade pour un Matin, d’un auteur francais 
qui lui est cher, Jacques Higelin. 

Le troisieme album de Bia, Carmin, 
2003, contient principalement ses propres 
compositions. Son quatrieme album, Coeur 
Vagabond/Coracaon Vagabundo, 2005, 
comprend des traductions frangaises de 
chansons portugaises et vice versa. Il a 
gagné un Félix pour l’album de musique 
du monde de l'année. Bia a traduit de 
nombreuses chansons écrites par le poéte 
et héros national brésilien, Chico Buarque, 
dont les chansons douloureusement ro- 
mantiques pourraient tirer des larmes a du 
ciment. « Au Brésil, tout le monde |’ écoute 
et le connait. C’est comme Leonard Cohen 
au Canada, ou Bob Dylan aux Etats-Unis. » 

Bia Krieger est née au Brésil, mais sa 
famille fut forcée de partir quand elle avait 
trois ans a cause de la dictature militaire. « 
La police espionnait mes parents, ainsi que 
quiconque s*impliquait dans un mouvement 
politique progressiste. Ils ont essayé de 
changer leur identités, mais finalement ils 
durent fuir le pays » La petite famille démé- 
nagea au Chili, au Pérou puis au Portugal. 
A cause de la loi d’amnistie, ils furent en 
mesure de retourner au Brésil quand Bia eut 
douze ans. 

Bia passa son adolescence a jouer de la 


guitare et a chanter avec ses amis. Elle 


artier Francais 


fut décgue de l’ambiance académique de 
Vuniversité, ot elle étudia le journalisme. 
Elle décida donc de prendre une année de 
congé et d’aller en Europe. Elle y resta des 
années, par suite d’une histoire d’amour 
avec un marin francais. Elle vécut sur les 
océan, explorant la Méditerranée et les 
cotes de l’Europe. 

Quand elle décida de poursuivre une car- 
riére en musique en 1995, Bia n’eut d’autre 
choix que de mettre fin a la relation. « La 
vie en mer et la musique ne sont pas vrai- 
ment compatibles. Le public n’est pas tres 
vaste sur la mer », blague-t-elle. 

Aprés plusieurs années de vie a Paris, Bia 
se sent maintenant chez elle a Montréal. « 
Je viens jouer au Canada depuis |’an 2000 
» me dit-elle. « J'ai rencontré beaucoup de 
musiciens et de producteurs avec qui j’ai 
apprécié travailler. » Bia fit aussi la connais- 
sance de son mari, originaire de Montréal. « 
Je suis venue ici a cause de l'amour et pour 
travailler. Ce sont de bonnes raisons pour 
déménager quelque part! » Bia est une rési- 
dente du Canada depuis maintenant trois ans. 

Un nouvel album, Bia Live, est prévu 
pour les mois qui viennent. Le concert, 
enregistré a Longueil, une ville située de 
l'autre cété du fleuve pres de Montréal, 
fut radiodiffusé l’année derniére sur CBC 
Radio 2. L’écoute de l’album nous donne 
vraiment une bonne idée de |’ampleur de la 
gamme d’émotions qu'elle peut exprimer, 
de l’énergie qui jaillit d’elle et de la beauté 
absolue de sa voix. La remarquable chan- 
son Jurassik est un pot-pourri fait d’une 
piece contemporaine afro-brésilienne et 
d’une chanson de La Bolduc, une chan- 
teuse québécoise des années 30. On peut 
entendre l’enthousiasme des Québécois de 
la banlieue qui couve quand elle arrive avec 
La Bolduc. S’il y a une chose qui fait la 
carriére de Bia, c’est son habileté a réunir 
les cultures et les langages, les continents et 
les hémispheres. 

Comme si ce n’était pas assez, Bia 
Krieger a écrit une nouvelle : Les Révolu- 
tions de Marina, dont la publication est 
aussi prévue pour septembre. La nouvelle, 
écrite a la troisi¢me personne et dans sa 
troisiéme langue, est inspirée des années 
qu’elle a vécues sur les bateaux en Europe. 
Je lui fais la remarque qu’elle a vraiment 
plusieurs talents. « Tu n’as pas encore lu le 
livre », me répond-elle, se dépréciant. Quel 


personnage fascinant! 
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Rob Lutes 


Truth And Fiction (independent) 


Rob Lutes, né dans les maritimes, basé 
a Montréal, était un écrivain et un éditeur 
avant de devenir un chanteur/auteur-com- 
positeur/joueur de guitare; et son expéri- 
ence de |’art de l’écriture se manifeste dans 
son habileté foudroyante a écrire des chan- 
sons. I] a gagné le prix Kerrville en 2001 au 
Texas, dans la catégorie auteur-compositeur 
de l’année ainsi que le concours Songwrit- 
ers Project Road Song a Philadelphie. 
Avant cela il avait fait paraitre trois CD 
: Gravity (2000), Middle Ground (2002) 
ainsi que Ride the Shadows (2006). Si son 
dernier CD consiste en une indication, aussi 
minime soit-elle, de la qualité de son travail 
antérieur, le critique ici présent s’°engage a 
fouiller et a retrouver chacun de ces trésors 
pour les acheter. Truth and Fiction est un 
maudit bon disque, dont |’enregistrement 
par Rob MacDonald et Rob Heaney est 
remarquable; il comprend de grandes chan- 
sons, des jeux de guitare formidables, par 
Lutes et MacDonald, et des choeurs par An- 
nabelle Chvostek (anciennement membre 
des Wailin’ Jennys). 

Mis a part ses propres chansons, Rob 
Lutes propose une version superbe de Mu- 
tineer de Warren Zevon. Le fait qu’il réussit 
son coup est un plus grand hommage a son 
talent que tout ce que je peux écrire. C’est 
vraiment un excellent CD. 

Texte de Barry Hammond 

Traduit par Véronique Garneau-Allard 
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Voici deux piéces apprises du premier disque du power-trio Québ 


ces est une bobine enregistrée dans | 
qu'il a faites sur la musique de sa région natale. Je vous invite fortement a vous procurer le disque de ce 


x 


pie 


1! 


groupe si vous aimez la musique entrainante 


I found these two tunes on the first recording of the Québécois power-trio «De Temps Antan». The source for 


7 


these two gems is an old tape that was donated to Eric Beaudry while he was conducting one of his researches on 
the repertoire of his native region of Lanaudiére. If you like strong grooving rhythms I strongly suggest you 


check out this trio! 


Reel de St-Come 2 


Pascal Gemme 
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Eve Goldberg 


Eve rg pays tribute to the 
legacy of Pete Seeger as he cel- 
ebrates his 90th birthday. 


r can be pretty cynical about hero 

a worship. I don’t have much patience 

B_with the impulse to elevate human 
beings to saint-like proportions. But a few 
months ago, I excitedly jumped in my car 
and drove to New York City for the week- 
end. My motivation: a chance to be in the 
audience for Pete Seeger’s 90th birthday 
concert at Madison Square Gardens. 

So what is it about Pete Seeger that 
overcomes my jaded cynicism? I guess I 
can’t imagine another musician who has 
influenced me more, or had more impact on 
folk music. I honestly believe I wouldn’t be 
performing and teaching all over Cana- 
da—indeed I wonder how many festivals, 
camps, concert series, and house concerts 
would even be here —if it weren’t for Pete 
Seeger. 

Regardless of whether you are a fan of 
Pete Seeger or not, there is no denying his 
profound influence on all of us involved 
in folk music. There’s no way to sum up 


that influence in a short article, but here are 


The Opinion Pa 


some things that come to mind when I think 
of Pete Seeger: 

I think of the many concerts I attended 
as a kid, where an older, lanky guy with 
twinkly blue eyes—dressed in a flannel 
shirt, blue jeans, and sneakers —enthusi- 
astically coaxed thousands of us to sing 
together in beautiful harmony. Sometimes 
he told stories or played whistle or sang in 
foreign languages. He had a casual, friendly 
way of speaking that made you feel like 
you were sitting in his living room. And he 
talked and sang about ordinary people from 
all over—people from the mountains of 
Appalachia, the mines of South Africa, the 
river valleys of New York State or the cities 
of India and Northern Ireland. 

He always had news to share, about 
striking farm workers, the struggle against 
apartheid or the river that ran by his house 
in Beacon, NY. There were people to 
remember: Woody Guthrie, Jose Marti, Vic- 
tor Jara. There was celebration, of simple 
things like maple syrup or important things 
like the end of segregation in the South. 
And there was always more work to be 
done. So why not sing as we work? 

I think of songs. Thousands of songs. 
Songs like Guantanamera; Turn, Turn, 
Turn; Wimoweh and We Shall Overcome 
that Pete helped spread around the world. 

I think of all the songs I learned from my 
mom, a red diaper baby from the Bronx 
who grew up singing folk music. I think of 
the songs I’ve learned from other musi- 
cians, or recordings, or Sing Out! Maga- 
zine —a magazine that Pete helped usher 
into being. And I think of informal gather- 
ings across Canada and the U.S. where 
people get together to sing, purely for fun. 

I think of banjos. Lots of them. And all 
the people who were inspired by his book 
How to Play the 5-String Banjo. 1 think of 
his banjo, inscribed with the words, “This 
machine surrounds hate and forces it to 
surrender”. 

I think of Pete, appearing before the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee in 1955, refusing to discuss any people 
or organizations he had sung for, and 
insisting on his right to sing where and for 
whomever he pleased. And if he could just 
sing them a few songs, surely they would 
comprehend his love for his country. 

I think of the college campuses and 


church basements and summer camps 
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where Pete sang during the blacklist years. 
How he managed to survive those lean 
times and foster a new audience for folk 
music, creating a grassroots performing 
circuit in the process. 

I think of the Hudson River, which used 
to be so polluted that you couldn’t swim or 
fish in it. And I think of the organization 
Pete founded in 1969 to save that river, 
Hudson River Sloop Clearwater. His idea: 
build a replica of an old river sloop and 
sail it up and down the river, educating 
people about the river. Forty years later, the 
Hudson River is clean enough to swim in, 
largely due to the efforts of Clearwater. 

Most of all, when I think of Pete Seeger, 
I think of an unflagging optimism that 
permeates everything he does—a belief that 
if we can somehow pull ourselves together, 
if each of us can do our part, we just might 
be able to save the planet and live together 
in peace. 

It’s an optimism I find hard to main- 
tain sometimes. And yet here he was on 
May 3 at 90 years old, playing his banjo 
in Madison Square Gardens and leading 
18,000 people in singing Amazing Grace. 
In the middle of the song, he paused, and 
told the story of John Newton, the slaveship 
operator who had a change of heart, found 
God, and became an anti-slavery activist. 
Newton eventually wrote dozens of hymns, 
among them Amazing Grace. If a man like 
John Newton can change, Pete seemed to 
be saying, surely there is hope for all of 
us. And if 18,000 people can sing together 
in harmony, surely we can overcome our 
differences and find peaceful solutions to 
our problems. 

Amazing Grace, indeed. Thanks, Pete. 
Here’s to you and your 90 years. 
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Season Launch - Justin Hines = Sept 11 
Kim Mitchell = Sept 27 
Robert Michaels = Oct 1 
The Debaters = Oct 3 
LeE HARVeY OsMOND 
with special guest Jon Amor = Oct 15 
**Deggy Baker = Oct 25 
Paco Pefia = Oct 28 and 29 
Paper Lions = Oct 30 
Lester Quitzau Trio = Nov 5 


Afro-Cuban All Stars = Nov 6 


International Guitar Night = Nov 10 
Marc Atkinson Trio = Nov 12 
Decidedly Jazz Danceworks = Nov 14 
*Willy Wonka = Nov 28 
Terry McDade and The McDades 

= Dec 11 and 12 
*Michel Lauziere = Jan 17 


* Family Series ** On Stage Series 


Coleman Lemieux & Compagnie = Jan 20 | 
Big Bad Voodoo Daddy = Jan 22 


TONO = Feb 2 and 3 

Alex*Cuba = Feb 4 

**2009 Honens Laureate = Feb 7 

Pavio, Rik Emmett and Oscar Lopez 
= Feb 26 and 27 

Suzanne Vega = Mar 3 

Eric Bibb = Mar 5 

*Trout Fishing in America = Mar 6 

Pine Leaf Boys = Mar 11 

**Carmen and David = Mar 14 

Jake's Gift = Mar 17 

The Cooper Brothers = Mar 19 

Lizt Alfonso Dance Cuba = Mar 25 

Samarabalouf = Apr 9 

Tom Russell = Apr 16 
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